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EDITORS' INTRODUCTION 


This volume is the first in a series of contributions in the 
field of educational administration to be issued by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. Numbered among the 
alumni of this institution are a great many men and women who 
are conducting researches of very great importance, not only 
to the school systems over which they preside, but also to their 
colleagues of the profession. Some of these studies have been 
begun during student days and have been extended and developed 
in the light of experience in the field. The editors have under- 
taken this series for the purpose of offering a medium of publi- 
cation for these professional studies. 

In offering the study by Professor Paul R. Mort on State Sup- 
port for Public Schools as the first volume in this series the edi- 
tors believe that they are demonstrating both the worth and the 
necessity for such a series as is being planned. Professor Mort's 
researches have been used as the basis for modifying the plan 
of state support in the most populous state in the Union. His 
analysis of the measurement of educational need and his proposals 
with respect to legislation are just as sound for California as they 
are for New York. The publication of this volume will make his 
findings available for state and city superintendents of schools and 
for students of education who are interested in state legislation in 
this field. 

It is proposed to present in this series from time to time the 
results of researches which have been found effective in modify- 
ing the practice of school administration in each of its larger 
aspects. There are already in contemplation contributions deal- 
ing with more adequate school buildings and equipment, better 
methods of business administration, the improvement of prac- 
tice in the field of the classification and progress of children in 
the schools, in the organization of local school systems, in educa* 
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tional finance, in records and reports^ in personnd management, 
and the like. In each case the criterion which tlie editors will 
seek to hold will be a contribution based upon scientific inquiry, 
the results of which have proved valid in practice. 

George D. Strayer 
N. L. Engelhardt 
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AUTHOR^S INTRODUCflOJT 


This monograph attempts to summarize the techniques developed 
in recent studies in the field of state aid to public schools, in such 
^ a manner that they may more readily be of service in the move- 
ment to improve state aid systems. In Part I an attempt is made 
to present in an uninvolved manner the general structure upon 
which a proper system of state aid to public schools should be 
built. This, it is hoped, will prove of value to educational and 
lay leaders who must judge of the adequacy of state aid systems 
existing or proposed. It should make it possible for them to get 
a grasp of the problem apart from its statistical aspects. Tech- 
niques of applying the principles involved, some of which involve 
rather elaborate statistical methods, are reserved for Part II. 
The materials presented in Part II are related directly to various 
phases of Part I but are not necessary to a grasp of the problem. 
They are necessary only for those upon whom falls the task of 
actually constructing a satisfactory system of state aid. For 
the most part, the procedures presented have been developed in 
the last three years. Some of them have not heretofore been avail- 
able. Many of them owe their inception to the simplification of 
the problem arising from the analysis by the Educational Finance 
Inquiry of the principle of equalization of educational opportunity 
in relation to other controlling factors in state aid. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry demonstrated that whereas 
equalization of educational opportunity requires wealthy districts 
to help carry the burdens of the poorer districts, the effect of pay- 
ment for effort is the reverse of this. The result of the emphasis 
of reward for effort in a state aid system is therefore to destroy, 
in some degree, the effect of provisions for equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

The conclusion follows that these two purposes that have con- 
trolled attempts to build state aid systems since the work of Cub- 

xi 
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berley two decades ago, are found to be incompatible. We are 
therefore faced with the necessity of choosing one or Ae other. 
The decision is not a difficult one. It is the choice between meet- 
ing the demands of a principle that cannot be met without state 
aid — the equalization of educational opportunity — and the use 
of one of many methods for meeting another principle. The 
other principle, as stated by Cubberley, is, **that a state should 
not occupy merely a negative position but should become an active, 
agent for the improvement of educational conditions throughout 
the state.” We may accept this principle and act in accordance 
with it without the necessity of accepting the statement which, 
in Chapter I of Cubberley’s School Funds and Their Apportion- 
ment, follows the above statement : “To do this the state should 
distribute whatever aid it has, be the amount large or small, in 
such a manner as to encourage extra efforts on the part of the 
local community and to place a premium on the efforts which 
communities make to help themselves.” We should say now that 
the state may do the above if it can do so without conflicting with 
the carrying out of the principle of equalization of educational 
opportunity. We must point now to new ways to “encourage 
extra efforts on the part of localities to make the state an active 
agent for the improvement of educational conditions throughout 
the state.” This is not a discouraging task for a modern educa- 
tional leadership that can well afford to abjure the swivel-chair 
leadership involved in 'payment for effort^ and assume in its 
place the dynamic style of Horace Mann. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the future development of 
state aid systems 'payment for effort’ would be either entirely 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum where the good arising from 
it outweighs the harm. This monograph, accordingly, deals ' 
largely with the interpretation of the demands of equalization of 
educational opportunity. The first five chapters treat of this. 
Chapter VI takes up other plans of state aid. It points out 
methods of encouraging effort that might be used in place of 
payment for effort, and it sets up a plan for measuring the de- 
gree of inequality introduced by any proposal for paying for 
effort. 
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The techniqu<^ developed Vre illustrated throughout by appli- 
cations tQ New York State data, taken from an investigation of 
educational need in New York State by the writer, and from a 
study made by the writer, with the cooperation and advice of Pro- 
fessors G. D. Strayer, J. R. McGaughy, and R. M. Haig, for the 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the Legislature 
of the State of New York. Reference is made also to two other 
^recent studies in state aid, State Responsibility for the Support of 
Education in Georgia, by Dr. G. G. Singleton, and Equalisation 
of the Financial Burden of Education Among Counties in North 
Carolina, by Dr. F. W. Morrison. The legislative application of 
many of the principles involved is shown by frequent reference to 
the plan now in use in Maryland and the recently passed equaliza- 
tion law of New York State. 

In Chapter XVII a summary of shortcomings in the system of 
techniques is given. If the deficiencies have been properly ap- 
praised, a state aid system developed along the lines specified in 
this monograph should require but minor adjustments to meet 
changing conditions and the demands of future research. 
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THE NATURE OF A SATISFACTORY SYSTEM OF 
STATE SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




CHAPTER I 



THE EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

In the minds of most people there is no clear-cut division be- 
tween state and local responsibility for education. The states 
played an important role in the development of education, and it 
seems to be generally accepted that the state as a governmental 
unit has a definite responsibility for seeing that some minimum 
of educational opportunity is offered to all children. There ap- 
pears to be general agreement, also, that the discrepancy should 
not be too great between the opportunity offered the children least 
favored by environment and that offered the average child. People 
do not commonly demand that all children shall have the same or 
an equivalent educational opportunity. 

Theoretically, at least, a given minimum offering could be ob- 
tained by the method followed in Massachusetts Colony. Laws 
passed in this colony in 1642 and 1647 specified a minimum pro- 
gram for all communities to follow. Such procedure, however, 
conflicts with the principle of equality of taxation. It has come 
to be recognized that, since it is the state’s interest that demands 
the minimum offering, it is the state’s duty so to provide that 
the burden of supplying the minimum is equalized according to 
its best lights in equalizing the burden of taxation. This matter 
of equalizing burden was of little importance as long as the 
burden upon localities for providing what was considered an ac- 
ceptable minimum was not excessive, but this stage in our develop- 
ment did not last long. Education soon expanded to the point 
where the state could no longer raise the minimum requirements 
to an acceptable level because of the burden on poor communities. 
Yet no adequate solution was applied. The result today is that, 
in most states, the actual minimum educational offering barely 
emerges from the ground, whereas that offered by the most able 
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State Support for Public Schools 

communities towers among the clouds and even tne state average 
is a solid structure, pointed to with worthy admiration. Yet there 
were eflforts leading toward the proper solution more than a half 
century ago, Massachusetts, where the trails leading to so many 
educational beginnings eventually end, passed legislation denying 
state aid to the wealthier districts as early as 1874. This was 
followed slowly by similar steps for special aid for the poorer com- 
munities in other states, so that two decades ago steps had been 
taken by New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Indiana, New Jersey, and New York. Cubberley, in his monu- 
mental study, School Funds and Their Apportionment,^ finding 
this condition, emphasized its importance but laid down no definite 
plan for future development. Several states followed the inade- 
quate examples of the pioneers, among them Colorado in 1913, 
and Michigan and Minnesota in 1921. Some of the pioneers 
made worthwhile improvements over their first attempts, notably 
Indiana in 1922, New Hampshire in 1921, and North Carolina in 
1919 and 1923. But nothing approaching an adequate analysis 
of the problem emerged prior to the analyses made by Updegraff,^ 
particularly in the New York situation in 1922, and the plan 
developed by the Maryland State Department of Education,® en- 
acted into law in 1922. Updegraff's analysis of the problem of 
equalizing burden, although faulty in certain fundamentals, went 
a long way in the right direction. The final plan which he sub- 
mitted for New York State is handicapped, however, by the at- 
tempt to reward effort also. The Maryland plan is faulty in 
similar respects. The Educational Finance Inquiry in 1923 
pointed out the inconsistency in the two purposes of state aid, 
'payment for effort' and 'equalization of educational opportunity.' 
This resulted in the simplification discussed in the Introduction 
and made two other important contributions to this problem. It 

'Cubberley, E. P. School Funds and Their Apportionment, Chap. XIII. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1905. 

*Updegraff, Harlan. “Financial Support.” Rural School Survey of New 
York State. Wm. F. Fell Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 1922. 

•Maryland State Department of Education. Tentative State Program for 
Public Elementary and High Schools. April, 1921. 
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gave a more adequate analysis of the division of state and local 
supportfthan had been given by Updegraff and set up a clear defini- 
tion of the principle of equalization of educational opportunity. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry interpretation of the principle 
of equalization of educational opportunity that has proved in- 
valuable in the further interpretation of this problem is as follows : 

To carry into effect the principle of “equalization of educational oppor- 
• tunity” and “equalization of school support" as commonly understood, 
it would be necessary ( i ) to establish schools or make other arrangements 
sufficient to furnish the children in every locality within the state with 
equal educational opportunities up to some prescribed minimum; (2) to 
raise the funds necessary for this purpose by local or state taxation 
adjusted in such manner as to bear upon the people in all localities at 
the same rate in relation to their tax-paying ability; and (3) to provide 
adequately either for the supervision and control of all the schools, or for 
their direct administration, by a state department of education.^ 

This monograph takes up the analysis at this point. In the 
next four chapters, it deals with the problems involved in the 
practical application of the above interpretation. This problem 
is attacked in the three steps indicated in the definition : ( i ) de- 
termining the content and cost of the minimum program; (2) set- 
ting up a method of equalizing the burden; and (3) providing 
for proper administration. Chapters II and III carry out this 
first step, Chapter IV the second step, and Chapter V the third 
step. 

*Strayer, G. D. and Haig, R. M. The Financing of Education in the State 
of New York, p. 174. Educational Finance Inquiry, Vol. I. Macmillan Co., 

1923. 
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CHAPTER II 



EDUCATIONAL UNDERTAKINGS INCLUDED IN THE 
MINIMUM PROGRAM 

FOUR CRITERIA 

The definition of equalization of educational opportunity may 
be interpreted to indicate that the responsibility the state has for 
education is in no way different from that of the local community. 
A step toward equalization of burden is simply a step toward pro- 
viding support for an activity that in both control and support has 
heretofore been delegated largely to the local community. The 
criteria that are set up for choosing those undertakings that 
should be included in the minimum program do not, therefore, at- 
tempt to divide the good that the state, as such, receives from the 
good that the community, as such, receives. They are set up 
rather for choosing (i) those educational undertakings that, 
through the experience of the localities in the state or in other 
states, or through adequate experimentation and research, repre- 
sent the position of the people of the state as to what is good for 
all educationally; and (2) any additional undertakings or offer- 
ings that experience or research indicate to be necessary to supple- 
ment the above undertakings in certain communities, so that the 
minimum educational program will give reasonably equivalent 
educational results. 

This viewpoint dictates three criteria for choosing the content 
of the minimum program. The first of these is universality. 
The fact that an educational undertaking has been adopted by 
every community in the state is a sufficient reason for its inclusion 
imthe minimum program. If such undertaking ceases to be desir- 
able, it can be prohibited or otherwise made to lose its universal 
hold. On the other hand, an undertaking that at any time be- 
jpomes so well proved that it can be adopted as a state- wide under- 

6 
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taking should, upon its universal adoption, whether by mandatory 
or permissive legiwslation, become a part of the minimum program. 

When all universal undertakings have been adopted and the 
degree to which each should be carried out has been determined, 
it may be impossible for some communities to comply with the 
minimum without embarking upon supplementary undertakings, 
such as transporting pupils. This provides a second criterion. 

• Such undertakings as are necessary in order that the universal un- 
dertakings may be carried out to the expected degree should be 
considered in equalizing the burden of such communities. 

Even with the above provisions, it may prove that in some com- 
munities, because of peculiar local conditions, the educational re- 
sults of the program set up by the first criterion and made possible 
throughout the state by the second may be less than is expected 
from such a program. This demands the third criterion. In 
case the peculiar conditions can be overcome by supplementary 
educational offerings, such as better trained teachers or smaller 
classes, for instance, such supplementary offerings should be con- 
sidered in equalizing the burden of these communities. 

To these three criteria, common sense dictates the addition of a 
fourth. Any educational undertaking should not be included in 
the minimum program if there is adequate reason to believe that 
the general educational result will be bad. Neither here nor 
at any other point in the development of a state aid system may 
we lose sight of ultimate educational results. If better ultimate 
results can be obtained by throwing the entire support upon the 
locality, then that should be the procedure. The writer does not 
believe that this criterion will ever justifiably cause the exclusion 
of any undertaking from an equalization program. However, it 
is the ultimate educational results in which we are primarily in- 
terested, and an honest consideration of this criterion can not but 
give perspective to the development of any equalization program. 

The need for consideration of this criterion may be emphasized 
by a quotation from Swift ^ on an allied subject. 

^ Swift, F. H. A Biennial Survey of Public School Finance in the United 
States igeo-ei, p. 19. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1923, No. 47. 
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The results of the Connecticut policy [referring here to the establish- 
ment of a permanent common school fund in 1795] by which the respon- 
sibility of supporting schools was removed almost entirely from^the local 
communities and thrown back upon the state could not have been fore- 
seen by those who inaugurated this policy. Nevertheless, the evils soon 
showed themselves, and the school fund of Connecticut became notorious 
as an example of a magnificent endowment creating educational disaster. 
Of all the ills that followed the establishment of the Connecticut school 
fund, the most disastrous was its eflfect upon local taxation. 

Our four criteria for choosing the elements of a minimum 
program may be restated as follows : 

1. An educational undertaking found in all communities in the 
state when the equalization program takes effect should be in- 
cluded in the minimum program. 

2. When, because of conditions over which the local com- 
munity has little or no control, supplementary undertakings are 
necessary in order to make it possible to carry on any activity 
chosen under the first principle above, these undertakings should 
be included in the minimum program. 

3. When additional offerings are required in order to supply 
educational returns commonly expected from the minimum pro- 
gram but which, because of conditions over which the local com- 
munity has little or no control, may not be expected to materialize, 
these additional undertakings should be included in the minimum 
program. 

4. If there is reason to believe that the inclusion of any element 
in a minimum program will have any other than a salutary effect 
upon the educational offering in any community or will bring 
about harm that is out of all proportion to the good involved in 
including it in the burden to be equalized, it should be omitted 
from the minimum program. 

DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BASED UPON OTHER CRITERIA 

The point of view dictating the first three of the above criteria 
is not necessarily indicated in the definition of equalization of edu- 
<;^tional opportunity that is being used as a basis for this discus- 
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sion. It is readied rather after a consideration of other possible 
interpretations of the elements of which a minimum program 
should consist. Upon examination of various attempts to make 
a division of these elements upon other bases, no adequate reason 
for expecting a successful attempt to divide responsibility could 
be found. The division would certainly not be in terms of local 
and state functions, for those functions that the state has wished 
•to withdraw from the locality have been taken over by the state 
in both control and support. Instances of this are teacher train- 
ing and teacher certification. Likewise, no successful attempt 
has been made to divide functions and undertakings according 
to whether the state as a whole expects returns or whether the 
returns go only to the localities. 

An analysis of some of the proposed plans of dividing state 
and local responsibility, with the purpose of discovering the prin- 
ciples involved, will demonstrate the bases for the above con- 
clusions. Some of these proposals stop short of these criteria, 
while others include undertakings that these criteria exclude. 
There are those that take the position that the state should accept 
responsibility — at least to the point of equalization of the burden 
of the minimum program — for instructional costs, whereas the 
locality should carry the entire responsibility for other expendi- 
tures. Still others propose that the state should assume the 
responsibility for equalizing the current costs of the minimum 
program but should leave capital outlays to the localities. A 
third position is that all undertakings that are mandatory should 
be included in the minimum program. 

Those who advocate the plan of state assumption of instruc- 
tional costs do so with the belief that this will sufficiently relieve 
the poorer communities rather than with the idea that the other 
expenses, are fundamentally a local responsibility. Whatever 
other reasons are advocated for state assumption and control of 
instruction need not concern us here, since no principle is in- 
volved that would preclude the adoption of a similar program 
for other costs. 

The position taken by those who would leave capital outlay to 
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the local community may be justified on the grourtd of expediency 
and perhaps to some degree on the basis of our fourth triterion. 
A close approximation to equalization can be obtained even if it 
is ignored ; and ignoring it makes it possible to sidestep a new, and 
what has been considered a complicated, problem in administra- 
tion. Considering educational results, if anything is to be left 
entirely to the local community, probably buildings will suffer less 
than anything else, for it is generally agreed that it is easier to* 
get a community enthusiastic over expenditures for buildings than 
for other expenditures, such as teachers’ salaries, for instance. 

But we are interested now in discovering whether fundament- 
ally there should be such a division — whether there is any basic 
principle involved. Those who take the position that capital 
outlay should be left to the locality hold that there is a principle 
involved. They point out that buildings are particularly a part of 
the community’s capital — inseparable from the community. They 
cannot be moved from place to place as the results of the educa- 
tional processes are moved. This argument is good in so far as 
that part of the cost of a building which is not required for the 
administration of the minimum program is concerned, but it 
would not seem to be adequate when applied to the necessary 
minimum. Up to some point, the building is a necessary part of 
the equipment required to carry on the educational process, the 
result of which will be felt throughout the state and in different 
communities just as the results of the very acts of the teachers 
are felt. 

Although the equalization of burden has for one of its out- 
standing purposes the eventual improvement of educational offer- 
ing, the element of justice to the locality is involved. Because of 
this element, one may easily fall into the error of taking the posi- 
tion that the burden of all undertakings required by the state 
should be equalized. It is true that it is not necessarily the fault 
of the community if the state requires it to undertake activities 
that are not required of all of the state. But the redress for this 
situation is not in state aid. If state aid were the way out, it 
^ould be to the advantage of any community, whether rich or 
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poor, to have ’all of its legislation performed by the state legis- 
lature.* From the standpoint of the state as a whole, it is diffi- 
cult to see why the state should set standards for teacher train- 
ing — standards for educational oflterings of all types — higher 
for the large city than for the small city or rural districts.^ If 
it does do so, it is certainly not for the purpose of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity. It may be the expression of the will of 
some group that cannot get expression through the local govern- 
ment, or it may be an indication that, for the time being, a 
local government failing to function, the state recalls the legis- 
lative powers it has vested in the local government. It is not 
the mandatory nature of the minimum program that carries with 
it the duty to equalize burden, but rather the state responsibility 
for the educational program presented by the uniform minimum 
program to be equalized. 

APPLICATION OF THE CRITERIA 

The application of these criteria to the educational program of 
the state of New York will serve to illustrate their use. In the 
state of New York, the first eight grades and the high school 
grades are made available throughout the state. Elementary 
and high school education would then be acceptable under the first 
criterion, and the cost of offering some minimum opportunity in 
these grades should be equalized. Since the state requires the 
provision of a more expensive type of instruction (small classes) 
for retarded children throughout the state, this can be taken 
into consideration under the first criterion. 

The second criterion would demand a consideration of trans- 
portation costs in rural communities. It would demand con- 
sideration of differences in costs in fuel and in building construc- 
tion if these were not so small as to be negligible. This criterion 
would likewise demand a consideration of greater costs in instruc- 
tion if it could be established that it really costs more to obtain 
the minimum type of teacher for the city or for the rural school. 

* There are those who would seek to explain this by means of our third 
criterion. 
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This particular problem has not been definitely ' settled. The 
necessary adjustment, if any, would certainly be small«r than 
it at first would appear to be, since there are elements that tend 
to offset the difference in cost of living. The attractiveness of 
the work to teachers, the appeal of working under the better 
leadership the city provides, tend to offset it to some degree. 
One of the elements that makes the problem a difficult one is the 
fact that the cities do not employ the minimum type of teacher. * 
This makes a judgment of what the city would be required to pay 
on the open market for the minimum type of teacher still more 
complicated.® 

A clear case under the third criterion would be kindergarten 
or pre-first grade work in a school for children that do not 
talk English. If the common type of kindergarten were to be 
recognized as a part of the minimum program, however, it 
would have to be upon the definite proof that the cities and 
villages need this organization to obtain results equivalent to 
those obtained by country schools without it — unless, of course, 
some arrangement were made that would make the kindergarten 
universal. The same statement would serve for costs of junior 
high schools or vocational classes over and above the costs of the 
more traditional type of organization. So long as the 8-4 plan 
is not supplanted throughout the state by the junior-senior high 
school organization, the seventh and eighth grades should be 
counted as elementary and the ninth grade as high school. Simi- 
larly, vocational and continuation classes should be counted on the 
grade level of the work they supplant. 

If it were possible to demonstrate that the equalization of capital 
outlay would result in neglect of buildings on the part of the 
locality, this would be an application of the fourth criterion that 
might well demand a whole or partial omission of capital outlay 
from the minimum program. 

•The cost of the minimum teacher on the open market may not be the 
proper basis for attacking this problem. The method used in Prussia in 
determining the salaries of teachers may be the better basis. This bases the 
teacher’s salary on equivalent standards of living and equivalent saving margin. 
Al^ander, T. The Prussian Elementary School, p. 200 (Macmillan, 1919). 



CHAPTER III 



THE COST OF THE MINIMUM PROGRAM 

T HE experience of the localities provides the criterion upon which 
* the cost of the minimum program must be based, just as it pro- 
vides the only useful basis in the treatment given in Chapter II. 
Determining the cost of the minimum program is not a problem 
of arriving at the cost of some part of the educational offering 
in which the state is primarily interested, for no distinction was 
found between the interests of the state and those of the locality. 
It is simply the problem of determining the cost of the offering 
provided by those communities in the state which are neither 
especially favored by wealth nor unusually lacking in that respect. 
The poor communities are eliminated because such communities 
have been handicapped by the local system of support. They 
have not had as much money available for education as they would 
have had if the state as a whole had been the taxing unit. The 
communities of average wealth, however, have not been affected 
by the fact that schools have been supported on a local basis rather 
than on a statewide basis. They have been faced with the situa- 
tion that, so far as supporting the minimum program is con- 
cerned, will confront all communities in the state when the 
burden of the support of the minimum program is equalized. 
Their experience is the best index of what the experience of the 
entire state would have been had it not been for the great varia- 
tions among communities in economic ability. 

The actual determination of what the expenditure in the com- 
munities of average wealth may be demands some preliminary 
definitions. The cost of the minimum program must be ex- 
pressed as a unit which can be applied to all communities. This 
demands some yardstick for measuring the relative cost of the 
undertakings discussed in Chapter II, when once the communities 
of average wealth have been located. Such a measure has been 
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defined as a unit of educational need. In isolating the com- 
munities of average wealth this same measure is needed to de- 
termine the relative cost of education in all communities. In this 
connection a further measure is needed — a measure of tax-paying 
ability. Both of these measures — unit of educational need and 
unit of tax-paying ability — are needed not only in this chapter 
but in other connections. One determines the cost to a com- 
munity of the minimum program. Both are needed to determine . 
the state aid for a community under any equalization plan. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED 

A satisfactory index of educational need must provide a measure 
of the relative cost of offering the minimum program in all com- 
munities of the state, regardless of the richness or meagerness 
of the program to be finally adopted. Such a measure is needed 
in determining the richness of the minimum program to be rec- 
ommended, and it makes possible the setting up of the various 
phases of the scheme for equalizing educational opportunity, 
independent of any actual cost figure. 

The actual expenditure of communities for education, the num- 
ber of pupils, or the number of teachers would be rough measures 
of educational need. So long as states were attempting to dis- 
tribute aid according to both need and effort, such indices as the 
number of teachers were considered good. They were roughly 
proportional to the cost, and they also served to reward those 
communities that were progressive enough to have an unusually 
large number of teachers and to penalize those communities that 
were sparing in this respect. Since no one made an adequate 
analysis of the relationship of these two purposes, most people 
were satisfied to obtain a measure like this that appeared to 
do the double duty. The number of pupils in attendance was 
also considered a fairly good measure, for it both measured, in 
a way, the educational job to be performed and rewarded those 
communities that kept children in school. Those who wished 
to put a little more reward into this measure used the aggregate 
days of attendance, a measure that rewarded those communities 
that offered longer school terms. 
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Three states.made steps to take some of the reward for effort 
out of ^the teacher measure. They introduced a definite ratio 
of teachers to pupils above which teachers would not be counted. 
In the Maryland plan this is i to 40. In the California law it is 
I to 30. In the North Carolina law it varies with the size of 
the school. 

The procedure proposed for obtaining an index of educational 
^ need is similar to that followed by these three states. It accepts 
the teacher or pupil measures, eliminates the elements of payment 
for effort, and introduces corrections to make them more ac- 
curately proportional to the cost of any minimum program. The 
corrected measure may be expressed in two forms, the weighted 
pupil and the typical teacher. One of these is a multiple of 
the other, but each form permits a unique treatment in legisla- 
tion. 

The weighted pupil is based upon the fact that the educational 
task faced by a community is roughly proportional to the num- 
ber of pupils to be dealt with. The proportion is not exact 
because secondary education costs more than elementary educa- 
tion, and because in sparsely settled areas classes are necessarily 
smaller and therefore more costly than in villages and cities. 
To make adjustments for these higher per pupil costs the weighted 
pupil technique has been devised. This technique gives extra 
weight to the actual number of pupils in those situations where 
the true per pupil cost of a given educational offering is high. 
In elementary schools so large that an increase in size does not 
decrease per pupil cost, the actual number of pupils is taken 
as the weighted pupil measure of educational need. In all other 
types of educational organizations and in all smaller elementary 
schools, the number of pupils is transmuted into a number that 
indicates the proportional per pupil cost in that organization. In 
this transmutation the per pupil cost for an equivalent offering 
in the large elementary schools is used as a base. 

Weighted pupil standards must be developed for each state 
using them. The basis for the standards for most of the edu- 
cational costs is the relationship between the number of teachers 
employed in communities of a given size and the average daily 
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attendance. These relationships are derived separately for each 
type of school organization and then combined where desirable 
into a single measure. At one stage of the development of the 
weighted pupil units, the standards may be thought of as teacher 
cost unit standards, or ‘typical teacher’ standards. 

The theory for the techniques for developing weighted pupil 
and typical teacher standards is developed in an earlier monograph 
by the present writer.^ These techniques, together with an. 
illustrated application to New York State data and the use of 
resulting standards in New York State equalization legislation, 
are given in Chapter VIII. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 

In order that the burden of supporting the minimum program 
may be made to fall upon the people in all communities according 
to their ability to pay taxes, it is necessary to have a measure 
by which the relative ability of communities to support education 
may be determined. Just as the measure of educational need 
is required in order to determine the cost of a minimum program 
in a community, the measure of ability to pay taxes is required 
in determining the share of that cost which should be borne by 
the community through state and local taxes. 

Happily, the problem may be made a simple one. It may be 
simplified first by eliminating theoretical ability to pay from con- 
sideration. We need only determine ability to pay under the 
tax system actually to be used. Since we must deal with com- 
munities which have no power over their tax systems except 
through state action, we cannot consider their ability as it would 
be under an ideal tax system. To build our system of state aid 
on such a foundation would throw excessive burdens upon the 
actual taxpayers in some communities, simply because there 
happened to be wealth in those communities that was not taxable 
under the existing system of taxation.^ 

' Mort, Paul R. The Measurement of Educational Need. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 

*The theoretical ability to pay taxes is of course useful in improving tax 
systems and the above statement should not be taken as an attack upon its 
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Another step in simplification is introduced by the necessity of 
consid^ing the ability to pay local taxes apart from the ability 
to pay state taxes. We are interested first in the ability of each 
community to support its educational program through local 
taxes.® For this purpose, we need a measure of the sources 
which the tax system permits the localities to tap. 

If it were necessary to obtain a single measure of ability to 
pay taxes, state, local, and federal, we should be faced with the 
difficult task of weighting the tax sources according to the fair 
rates of returns. We should have to meet a similar situation 
in weighting different sources for local revenues if it were not 
for the fact that local school revenues are derived almost entirely 
from property taxes.^ As a matter of fact, we need only to ob- 
tain the value of taxable property to have a measure of the relative 
ability of a locality to pay local taxes for supporting schools. 
This cannot be done except where assessment of property values 
is made by a centralized system of assessment under state control, 
or where an adequate state agency is established for determining 
the rates at which local officers assess property. In the former 
case, the assessed value of property is the measure of ability to 
pay local taxes for school purposes. In the latter, either the 
equalized or the full value obtained by applying the rates of assess- 
ment to assessed values is the desired measure. 

Table i illustrates the use of the full or actual value as a 
measure of ability to pay taxes. In actual practice where, as in 
the state of New York, the locality uses its own assessed valua- 
tion as a basis for local taxes, the state aid law must require 


use for such purposes. But the burden of an educational program cannot be 
equalized throughout a state by improving the tax system. Whatever is 
done, the equalization of educational opportunity will demand the further 
adjustment of burden through the use of state subventions for education. This 
is clearly demonstrated in the work of the Educational Finance Inquiry, Strayer, 
G. D. and Haig, R. M. The Financing of Education in the Statei of New 
York, Vol. I, in the chapter on “State Aid” (Chap. XII, p. 171). 

•The equalization of state taxes is discussed in Chap. XVI. 

• Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United 
States, 1910-1920. Appendix, Tables VI and VII. Educational Finance In- 
quiry, Vol. VI. Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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* Thifl table omita the 267 cities, villages, and supervisory districts with full valuation of real estate per weighted pupil less than 98, 172 and greater tha« 92,365. 
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the community to raise an amount equivalent ^o the yield of a 
fixed rate on the full or equalized value of its •property. That 
is, the state determines the amount of state aid to whiclf the com- 
munity is entitled, by using the true value of property in the 
community. It then requires the locality to raise whatever tax 
is necessary to provide the other needed funds. The statement 
covering this in the New York equalization law is as follows : 

There shall be deducted ... an amount equivalent to a dollar and fifty 
cents on each one thousand dollars of actual valuation of taxable property 
within such city or district. . . . The actual valuation of taxable property 
shall be ascertained by taking the assessed valuation of such property as 
it appears upon the last assessment roll of the town or city in which such 
property is located, after revision as provided by law, and by applying 
thereto the ratio, as determined by the state tax commission, which such 
assessed valuation bears to the actual valuation of such property.® 

In the case of Maryland, where the local rates of assessment 
were considered sufficiently uniform, the local contribution re- 
quired in the equalization law is based upon the assessed valua- 
tion of property. The provision in the Maryland law reads as 
follows : 

. . . provided, that the board of county commissioners of each of the 
several counties sharing in the Equalization Fund shall levy and collect an 
annual tax for the schools of not less than sixty-seven (67) cents on 
each one hundred dollars ($100) of assessable property, exclusive of the 
amount levied for debt service and capital outlay for the schools ; . . . 

DETERMINING THE COST OF A SATISFACTORY MINIMUM 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM# 

With measures at hand by which the load to be carried in any 
type of community may be measured, all of the communities with 
average wealth per unit of educational need may be readily se- 
lected. The central tendency of the unit expenditure in such 
communities is the proposed unit cost of the minimum program. 
^ Table i illustrates the nature of the necessary data. From 
the data given in this table it is possible to select the communities 

« The Education Law of the State of New York, 1925, Sec. 491b. 
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TABLE 2 

Current Expense per Weighted Pupil in Cities, Villages, and Super- 
visory Districts That Have Approximately the Same Full Valuation 
Back of Each Weighted Pupil as the Average for the State as a Whole, 
1922-1923 


Supervisory District. City 
or Village 

County 

Number 

of 

Weighted 

Pupils 

PullVftlu- 
ation per 
Weighted 
Pupil 

Current Expense per 
Weighted Pupil 

Raised 

Locally 

State 

Aid 

Total 

White Plains 

Westchester 

4.792 

$11,804 

$95 02 

$28.50 

$123.52 

Lackawanna 

Erie 

2,488 

11,594 

61.58 

22.45 

84.03 

District No. 2 

Niagara 

2,010 

11.438 

42.21 

13.89 

56.10 

Yonkers 

Westchester 

20,080 

11,250 

83.86 

23.24 

107.10 

Lynbrook 

Nassau 

1,526 

II ,069 

50.46 

16.84 

67.30 

Hastings-on-Hudson . 

Westchester 

1. 133 

10,988 

60.98 

15.65 

76.63 

District No. 2 

Suffolk 

4.757 

10,937 

59 98 

19.68 

79.66 

Port Washington . . . 

Nassau 

1,559 

10,890 

91 -37 

16.95 

108.32 

Rochester 

Monroe 

44.507 

10,605 

81.34 

28.12 

109.46 

District No. I 

Suffolk 

8,433 

10,556 

50.99 

17.98 

69.97 

Green Island 

Albany 

471 

10,503 

47.68 

16.40 

64.08 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

26,718 

10,485 

49-99 

20.64 

70.63 

State of New York 



10,419 




Glen Cove 

Nassau 

1,655 

10,311 

55.78 

15.83 

71.61 

District No. 2 

Erie 

5,415 

10,154 

43.79 

17.67 

61.46 

District No. 3 

Ontario 

1,388 

10,089 

38.30 

12.96 

51.26 

District No. 4 

Monroe 

2,411 

9,689 

37.40 

17.52 

54-92 

Mamaroneck 

Westchester 

1,957 

9,628 

73.65 

17.65 

91.30 

Putnam 

Putnam 

2,820 

9,568 

43.03 

18.07 

61.10 

District No. 3 

Niagara 

2,818 

9,173 

34-55 

15.95 

50.50 

Mount Vernon 

Westchester 

9.659 

9,133 

80.91 

21.97 

102.88 

Utica 

Oneida 

14.735 

9,075 

60.78 

20.73 

81.51 

District No. 3 

Albany 

2.358 

8,958 

41.40 

15.13 i 

56.53 

Geneva 

Ontario 

2,308 

8,868 

49.13 

20.21 

69-34 


of average ability. Table 2 gives such communities. It gives 
the cities, villages, and supervisory districts in New York State 
which have approximately the same full valuation of real estate 
per weighted pupil as has the state as a whole. All communities 
having not more than 15 per cent greater or less valuation per 
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weighted pupil than the state as a whole are givon. The actual 
current expenditure® per weighted pupil, the local current ex- 
penditure, and the amount coming from the state in the year 
1922-1923 are given in this table. 

An analysis of these figures leads to the conclusion that $70 per 
weighted pupil is a program acceptable to the people of New York 
State. 

Other methods have been proposed for arriving at the cost of , 
a satisfactory minimum program. The Educational Finance 
Inquiry, in its study of state aid in New York State, used the 
statewide expenditure per unit of educational need.'^ Updegraff 
proposed this measure as the best measure of those which he 
considered in developing a state aid plan for New York State.® 
Singleton proposed this measure, checked by use of the median 
and average unit expenditures in counties, as a satisfactory figure 
for Georgia.® 

Inasmuch as the central tendency of expenditure in the state 
as a whole may be expected to approximate the expenditure in 
communities of average wealth, such measures should be reason- 
ably acceptable. The use of the average expenditure in New 
York State, however, gives a figure almost 20 per cent higher 
than that obtained from the more refined procedure. 

STEPS TOWARD THE REALIZATION OF A SATISFACTORY 
MINIMUM PROGRAM 

In practically every state, the type of educational offering pro- 
vided by the communities of average wealth is too far in advance 
of the present minimum in the state to serve as any more than 

• Capital outlay, if it is to be considered, is dealt with as described in Chap. 
XIV. 

^Strayer, G. D. and Haig, R. M. Financing Education in the State of 
New York, p. 12. Educational Finance Inquiry, Vol. I. Macmillan Company, 

1^3. 

•Updegraff, Harlan. Financial Support, p. 140. Rural School Survey of 
New York State, Vol. V. Wm. F. Fell Co., Ithaca, 1922. 

• Singleton, G. G. State Responsibility for the Support of Education m 
Georgia, p. 20. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

•‘^vcrsity, 1925. 
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a more or les§ remote objective in the state. To adopt such 
an educational offering as the minimum would require in the 
state of New York, for instance, the doubling of the expenditure 
for education in lo per cent of the rural communities and 50 
per cent or more increase in 80 per cent of them. Meager as the 
offering in the community of average wealth may appear to the 
communities near the top of the educational ladder, an educa- 
• tional program that requires doubling the expenditure is beyond 
the imagination of the people in the districts that are on the lower 
rounds. Although the increased expenditure may come from the 
state and the net result may be an actual decrease in burden, state 
and local, on these communities, it is difficult to lead them to 
see that such procedure is not sheer waste of money. These 
communities, by and large, lack the leadership that can help them 
bridge the gap between higher teachers’ salaries now and better 
teachers in a few years. The gap is all the more difficult for 
the people in rural communities to bridge because they tend to 
think in terms of the individual teachers who would be benefited 
by the increases in salary that would, in most cases, accompany 
marked increases in expenditure. 

Whatever may be the extent of the satisfactory minimum pro- 
gram, it is obvious that the beginning must be made with a 
minimum to which people will subscribe as reasonable. In most 
cases, it would seem probable that this would be somewhere near 
the present minimum. With the burden of the feasible program 
equalized, and the heavy burdens thus lifted from the poorer 
communities, proper encouragement and leadership should result 
in a more or less voluntary expansion of the program in these 
communities, so that a program for raising the minimum from 
time to time will not meet with serious opposition. 

In the case of New York State, the proposal of $70 per 
weighted pupil, or, since approximately 27 weighted pupil units 
are equivalent to one typical teacher unit, practically $1,900 per 
typical teacher, was judged by both professional workers and 
laymen to be unreasonably high. Twelve hundred dollars per 
typical teacher was considered a proper initial level. This is some- 
what in advance of the present actual minimum found in the state. 
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The equalization law accordingly provides for the equalization of 
the burden of a program to cost in the neighborhood of 6o per 
cent of the cost of a satisfactory minimum. For the poorer 
communities, this provides for either a great decrease in tax 
burden, or a considerable increase in their educational programs 
beyond the equalized minimum. These communities will have 
funds available to support the minimum program without ex- 
hausting their tax-paying powers. As a matter of fact, if they * 
tax themselves as heavily as the progressive communities of the 
state that are not handicapped by lack of wealth, they will be 
able to provide educational programs considerably beyond the 
minimum required.^® 

The good that may come from equalizing even the minimum 
now in existence in a state should not be minimized. What it 
means to the community that has been handicapped by lack of 
funds may be illustrated by the case of a certain New York State 
village with a population of 5,000. This village has been spend- 
ing approximately $1,200 per typical teacher, which is the mini- 
mum to be equalized according to the equalization law. Although 
this village has been receiving approximately 30 per cent of this 
amount from the state, it has been required to carry a burden, 
state and local, three times as great as the burden it will be re- 
quired to carry under the equalization plan. If this community 
has the zeal for education that will lead it to continue its high 
rate of taxation, it will be able to provide a program as good 
as the state average. 

“The local contribution to the minimum required in order that the burden 
may be equalized requires a local tax rate considerably lower than that found 
in most communities of greater than average wealth. To keep communities 
that may not have the leadership to hold up their local support of education 
to a point reasonably within the range of their possibilities, the New York 
equalization law requires all communities receiving money from the equaliza- 
tion fund to tax themselves for school purposes at a rate comparable to 
tljat in the wealthier communities. Less than one third of this is taken to 
support the minimum program. The greater part of it is available for expan- 
sion of the local program beyond the equalized minimum. 



CHAPTER IV 


DIVISION OF SUPPORT BETWEEN STATE AND 
LOCALITY 

The burden of an educational program may be equalized by 
either of two methods of distributing state aid. These two 
methods are referred to in this chapter as the Marge fund method’ 
and the ‘small fund method.’ The term, large fund method, 
may be applied to a system of distributing state aid that awards 
aid in proportion to the educational need, without regard to the 
ability of the locality to pay. To bring about complete equaliza- 
tion of a minimum program by this method requires complete 
state support. This method of distributing state aid is there- 
fore not effective unless there is a large fund. At present, most 
states distribute state aid by the large fund method in spite of 
the fact that their funds for this purpose are so small as to 
equalize effectively the burden of only the most meager minimum 
program. 

The term, small fund method, is applied to a system of dis- 
tributing state aid which awards poorer communities more than 
wealthy communities. When state funds are not adequate for 
the complete support of a satisfactory minimum program, the 
small fund method of distributing them should be used. 

This chapter deals with the problems involved in setting up the 
small fund method as a method either of distributing all state 
aid or of supplementing funds already distributed by the large 
fund method. 


THE LOCAL RATE OF CONTRIBUTION 

When the small fund method of distribution is used to equalize 
burden, each community makes contributions to the minimum 
program in two ways. It makes its contributions to the state 
fund through the state taxes and its local contribution through 
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local taxes. If the result is to be an equalized burden, the con- 
tribution in both cases must be in the same relation to its ability 
to pay as the similar contributions of all other communities. 
The tax system by which the state aid fund is alimented must 
treat all communities justly, and the amount of money necessary 
to supplement the state aid to the point where it will support the 
minimum program should require the same tax burden in all com- 
munities. The manner of obtaining proportionate contributions* 
to the state fund is discussed in Chapter XV. The manner 
of measuring ability to pay in localities has been discussed in Chap- 
ter III. There remains only the matter of determining the rate 
of contribution to be made by localities in proportion to their 
tax-paying ability, in such a way that all communities will be 
required to contribute at the same rate. 

The maximum local rate of contribution is the rate necessary 
in the richest district to supplement the state aid to the point where 
sufficient funds will be available to support the minimum pro- 
gram. When the small fund method is to be used for distribut- 
ing all state aid, the maximum rate of contribution in the localities 
is the rate necessary to support the minimum program in the 
richest district. A higher rate results in the transfer to poorer 
communities of burden that should be borne by wealthy com- 
munities, The wealthier districts are not required to put forth 
so much effort to support the minimum program as is required 
of the poorer districts. A local rate lower than that required 
in the wealthiest district may be required, however. It offers 
no opportunities for any district to avoid paying its just share 
toward the support of the minimum program. 

The final decision in any case rests partly upon another con- 
sideration. Obviously, the greater the local contribution, the 
less the amount of state aid needed to supplement it in order 
to support a given program, or the more adequate the program 
that can be equalized with a given state fund. 

This consideration opposes the other. The desire for a better 
educational program dictates a high local contribution, while the 
demand for the equalization of burden sets a definite limit be- 
*"yond which the rate cannot be raised. Where the local districts 
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are smaller tHan counties, the richest district in most states 
would tequire such a low rate of contribution to support the 
minimum that the small fund method would require almost as 
great a state fund as the large fund method. In New York 
State, for instance, it was found that to use the richest city, vil- 
lage, or supervisory district to determine the local contribution 
would result in a rate so low that only 15 per cent of the total 
• burden would be carried locally. It was discovered, however, 
that the use of the richest county unit, in place of the richest 
taxing district, made it possible to raise 77.4 per cent locally and 
yet to increase the burden of the poorer communities only one- 
half of I per cent. 

The conclusion that is suggested by this experience is that, 
where the local units are small, the wealthiest county or the wealth- 
iest large city district may be taken as the key district, in lieu of the 
wealthiest district, without introducing significant inequality. 
But this should not be accepted without comparing the advan- 
tages to be obtained with the disadvantages. Both may be 
readily determined by methods which are discussed in detail in 
Chapter IX. 

THE OPTIMUM COMBINATION OF LARGE AND SMALL FUND 
METHODS WHEN OLD GRANTS ARE CONTINUED 

The above discussion presents the criteria for determining the 
local rate of contribution whether the plan to be followed be 
purely the small fund plan or a combination of a small fund plan 
with a previously instituted large fund plan that has been in- 
adequate to equalize a satisfactory program. The combination 
of the two will doubtless be resorted to in bringing about progress 
in many states. Although the state has a right to do away with 
an old plan of state aid, it is questionable whether a plan that 
proposes to discontinue payments to the wealthier communities 
will often meet with much favor. In both the Maryland and 
New York situations, it was found desirable to superimpose the 
small fund plan upon the old large fund scheme. 

In supplementing a large fund plan by means of a small fund 
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plan, there is ascertain optimum combination of the two that 
should b? worked out. The large fund plan, if it is based on 
an inadequate measure of educational need (and all such plans in 
present use are so based), can be considered as equalizing an 
educational offering equivalent to the amount per unit of educa- 
tional need granted to the community which is least favored by 
that plan. In the case of New York State, this was found to 
be $11.50 (Table 3) per weighted pupil, although if the fund 
distributed had been distributed according to a true measure of 
educational need, there would have been $20 per weighted pupil 
available. To supplement this by the small fund method up to 
$70 per weighted pupil would require that $58.50 per weighted 
pupil be financed by local and state support on the small fund 
method. 

But the large fund aid can be used to better advantage than this. 
A provision that will raise the minimum received under the large 
fund method would make it possible to reduce the part of the 
program to be financed by the small fund method. Up to a cer- 
tain point, the amount necessary to raise the minimum under 
the old grants will be smaller than the amount of state aid re- 
quired to equalize the same amount on the small fund basis. 
Another point that must be considered is the optimum use of the 
old state aid toward the support of the minimum program. In 
the illustration given in the preceding paragraph, $11.50 of the 
$70 per weighted pupil was to be equalized by the large fund 
method. The remaining $58.50 was to be equalized by the small 
fund method. The complete analysis given in Chapter X leads to 
an increase of the $11.50 to $21, and a corresponding decrease of 
the $58.50 to $49. The maximum local rate of contribution re- 
sulting is $3.64 for each thousand dollars full valuation of 
property. 

The above division point between the large and small fund 
method is simply a step in the development of the local uniform 
contribution. It need not appear at all in the law. The law 
needs simply to provide for subtracting from the educational 
need of the community, measured in terms of the cost of the 
minimum program, the following items. 
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a. All state aid which is being received at present. 

b. The amount that the local rate of contribution w#uld yield 
on the wealth of the district. 

The result is the additional state aid required. 

Let us take an example of a community now receiving $12 per 
weighted pupil, in which the local contribution would be $20. 
If the minimum program called for $45 per weighted pupil, the 
amount of additional state aid per weighted pupil would be $45 
less $12 less $20, or $13. We should know from our analysis 
that $9 of this is the amount necessary to supplement present aid 
to $21, and that the other $4 is the state’s contribution to the 
part of the program dealt with on the small fund basis. 

Chart I shows graphically the division of support provided 
in the above illustration. The cities, villages, and supervisory 
districts of New York State are arranged according to the 
wealth per weighted pupil, the wealthiest district being at the 
top. The entire length of each bar is taken as $70, the unit 
cost of the satisfactory minimum program. The left section of 
each bar represents the yield per weighted pupil of a local tax 
of $3.64, levied on the full value of real estate. The right section 
represents the state aid per weighted pupil that is granted under 
the old system of state aid. The middle section represents the 
necessary additional state aid that would be required to equalize 
the burden. Except in a few instances, each bar represents sev- 
eral communities. The vertical height of the bar is in proportion 
to the number of weighted pupils. For instance, since New York 
City has nearly half of the educational need of the entire state, 
the bar representing New York City is almost as high as all others 
combined. As the height of the bar represents the number of 
weighted pupils, so the width of any section of it represents local 
support, equalization aid, or state aid under the old system, per 
weighted pupil. The area of the left section of each bar repre- 
sents the total local contribution; the area of the middle section 
represents the amount received for equalization purposes; and 
that of the right section represents the amount received from the 
old system of state aid. The whole chart may be thought of as a 
single bar graph. The area at the left represents the part of 
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• 

the total cost of a $70 program that is provided locally. The 
area at the right represents the contribution of the old jystem of 
state aid to the support of the minimum program. The area 
in the middle represents the additional state aid necessary to 
equalize the burden. 

The above illustrates the division of responsibility between 
state and locality for the $70 educational level used in the illustra- 
tion of the development of the best use of present state funds^. 

Chart 2 illustrates the division of state and local responsibility 
that results from the New York Equalization Law. Communities 
are arranged according to wealth from top to bottom, as in Chart 
I. The total width of each bar represents $43 per weighted 
pupil. The vertical height represents the number of weighted 
pupils. The section of each bar farthest to the left represents the 
local contribution at the rate of $1.50 on each thousand dollars 
full value of property. The second section represents the state 
aid for equalizing burden. The third section represents the state 
aid provided by the new law, for the distribution of which the 
old large fund method is to be used. It is simply the amount 
added to the old teachers' quotas. The fourth section represents 
the state aid received under the old system. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONDITIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE EQUALIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 

i 

In dealing with the minimum program in Chapters II and III it 
was assumed to be possible to describe the minimum program in 
terms of specific conditions that all districts may be required to 
meet. Theoretically, this position is sound enough, but practi- 
cally it may, under certain circumstances, be impossible or even 
undesirable for a state to set up certain fundamental requirements-. 
If the first step is that of equalizing a minimum but little beyond 
the present actual minimum offering in the state, such conditions 
as training of teachers and the like may be sufficiently covered 
by requirements already existing or so nearly so that the state 
may without difficulty raise them the amount considered desir- 
able. But if, as one of the conditions, a satisfactory local unit 
of administration is required — ^an issue that would of course 
arise only in those states which, like New York State, do not 
have a satisfactory local unit — the difficulty of establishing a whole 
new order of local school government is immediately met. This 
question is bound to arise in a state that has unsatisfactory 
local units. One of the big weapons tliat have been used against 
the inadequate local systems is the cost of offering a really ade- 
quate education. To equalize the burden of offering a sub- 
stantially more adequate education is to take from the forces 
making for better local organization one of their most effective 
tools. 

The situation must be faced then by either setting up adequate 
local units of organization or by denying participation in the 
equalization fund to districts not properly organized. The lat- 
ter is really one method of doing the former. Undoubtedly, the 
most satisfactory system by which to reorganize the local districts 
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would be to apI)oint a district commission, as proposed by the 
Rural Sehool Survey of New York State, and accept its recom- 
mendations, The next best step would be to set up some political 
unit already established, such as the county, township, or combina- 
tion of townships. If neither of these methods is feasible, the 
only alternative is to offer equalization to properly organized 
districts only and to set up all possible facilities in the way of 
permissive legislation to encourage, under guidance of the state 
department, the organization of satisfactory local units. This, 
coupled with the proper type of educational campaign on the 
part of the state department of education, should give results. 

In setting up an equalization program in Maryland, the local 
unit did not cause trouble, because the state is organized locally 
on a county unit basis. In the state of New York there was the 
antiquated district system to be dealt with. There was, indeed, 
some local leadership — the district superintendents who deal 
with fifty to one hundred teachers and in some cases with almost 
as many school boards. The reorganization of local districts 
was not feasible. The township law that substituted townships 
for districts as the local units had stayed on the statute books 
for but one year. The recommendations of the Rural School 
Survey to reorganize through the use of a state commission had 
not been accepted by the legislature. The only feasible plan was 
to limit the equalization fund available to schools that were satis- 
factorily organized. The New York equalization law accordingly 
provides as follows : 

Additional apportionments for certain districts. In addition to all other 
quotas and apportionments of public school money provided for in this 
chapter, there shall be apportioned and paid to each city and union free 
school district or other district organized and established as provided by 
law, in each of which districts there shall be maintained a high school or 
academic department approved by the state education department, the sums 
to be determined by the commissioner of education as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Such additional quotas and apportionments shall also be appor- 
tioned and paid to districts not maintaining an academic department or 
high school which employ five or more elementary teachers and provide 
adequately, with the approval of the commissioner of education, for the 
academic instruction of pupils who have completed the work of the 
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elementary grades. Such additional quotas shall be known as equaliza- 
tion quotas.^ ^ 

The New York law elsewhere makes provisions for relieving 
the smaller districts from impossible local burdens (15 to 20 
mills on assessed valuation) so that any district may have avail- 
able the minimum amount per teacher without making local effort 
out of all proportion to reason. Yet the differential between 
the burden required in such districts and that which they would 
be required to carry if they were properly organized locally is 
such as to promise to be a real incentive toward voluntary local 
reorganization. Attention is called to the phrase in the above 
quotation from the New York law : “or other district organized 
and established as provided by law.” This is to cover the new 
types of local organization made permissible from time to time, 
the purpose of which is to guide the localities into the formation 
of desirable local units. 

The resulting differential in local contribution between satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory district organizations makes it possible 
for village districts, while actually increasing their educational 
offerings, to reduce their local tax rates. In many cases, the 
result will be a tax rate less than that which surrounding small 
districts are paying for a less adequate educational offering. 
Since, by the plan of equalization, the village cannot lose by an- 
nexing such units, and since the smaller districts gain in tax rate, 
this should result in the increase in the size of districts in many 
parts of the state and the concurrent elimination of many small 
districts. There is no reason why the development might not 
take the form, in some instances, of annexing to village or city 
districts that can provide adequate supervision, one-teacher 
schools that should be continued as one-teacher schools. This 
would require that such schools, approved by the state depart- 
ment, be counted in the same way that the New York law provides 
for the consideration of classes for retarded or crippled children. 
They should be counted as demanding one teacher unit of cost 
(one typical teacher, or 27 weighted pupils) regardless of the 

* Education Law of the State of New York, 1925, Sec. 491b. 
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number of pupils. The New York law does not make such 
provision. 

No matter how promising or interesting the above procedure 
may be, it is of course a makeshift required by the fact that 
it is not feasible at the present to impose adequate local organiza- 
tion from above. It is a method of dealing with a bad situation. 
No matter how desirable it may be to equalize burden completely, 
• if that equalization results in the further entrenchment of a de- 
cadent system of local organization that makes impossible the use 
of the tools and techniques developed in city school administra- 
tion, its result is bad, for in the long run it limits educational 
opportunity for vast masses of the people. The district system 
was a result of the falling from grace of the descendants of those 
New England idealists that in the Massachusetts Colony Laws 
of 1642 and 1647 wrote the conception of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity which has become an outstanding ideal and 
guiding principle of this nation. These descendants, scattered 
over wider areas, felt less pressure to provide education than had 
their zealous forbears. This resulted in legislative permission to 
set up a more localized control. New York State, in an ill-starred 
moment, accepted this type of organization in 1812. Today, more 
than a century later, this organization stands in the way of carry- 
ing out what laymen and educators alike agree to be the next 
step in educational progress demanded by the principles of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 

But New York State is not alone in facing this tyi)e of prob- 
lem. Many other states still have the district system. Other 
states that appear upon paper to have an adequate local organiza- 
tion are so ill organized for educational leadership that they 
face a similar problem in equalizing educational opportunity. 
For, after all, it is not the size of the local district that deter- 
mines whether the local district is able to deal with largely in- 
creased funds in such a way as to make legislators feel satisfied 
in providing them. Where there is adequate professional leader- 
ship, the legislator does not worry about waste of money. He 
asks no question about the adequacy of the city or village board 
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to spend state money, but the cry that comes is that the country 
district cannot spend so much money — and the cry comes espe- 
cially loud from the legislator who represents the country dis- 
trict. The difference is not one of size of district, but of edu- 
cational leadership. Any state faces a problem similar to that 
faced by New York State of either excluding certain districts 
or reorganizing the local district if it does not have both the size 
of district that makes possible the setting up of adequate local' 
professional leadership and the actual provision of that leadership. 



CHAPTER VI 

STATE SUPPORT FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN 

EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

It is the belief of the writer, expressed in the Introduction, that 
the rewarding of effort as a method of encouraging progress will 
be less and less used by states. The recognition of the funda- 
mental opposition between this method and the principle of equali- 
zation will doubtless bring about the development of other tools 
for effectively leading communities to exceed the minimum. It 
might be possible, for instance, to defend a proposal that the 
state stimulate progress by devoting funds to support educational 
experiments. It might choose for trial in various communities 
projects selected primarily with reference to their promise as 
possible additions to the offering to be made available throughout 
the state. The dedication of a relatively small sum to such pur- 
poses would seem to be far more promising of fruitful results in 
the direction of educational progress than a blanket offering to 
assist any community which would pay part of the cost to establish 
extensions of its educational system which are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

In the transition period toward a more satisfactory minimum 
opportunity, supplemented by less doubtful and perhaps even 
more effective means for assisting progressive leadership, it is 
possible, at least, to balance the good to be gained from any 
proposal against the degree of inequality of burden introduced. 

With the total cost of the minimum program determined, it is 
possible to determine the amount of inequality of burden that will 
be introduced by granting state aid for purposes other than 
equalization. There are two conditions to be recognized: (i) 
the inclusion of the activity in question in the measure of need 
of communities having it, and thus, in effect, in the equalization 
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program, and (2) the setting aside of a separate fund to be used 
independently of the equalization fund. • 

The first condition exists if a type of education is considered 
in measuring the need of communities, although the principle 
of equalization of opportunity does not demand that it be rec- 
ognized. A clear case would be that of counting the minimum 
task greater for cities having junior high schools, in order to 
encourage their establishment. In this case, the per cent of in- « 
crease in burden may be determined by dividing the total cost of 
the added type of education (in this case the total excess of cost 
of junior high schools over traditional education for the same 
children) by the total cost of the minimum program. 

The total added burden will not necessarily represent the in- 
crease in state aid but may be the increase in state aid plus the 
increase in minimum local tax rate throughout the state. That 
is, the resulting increase in the cost of the minimum program will 
be met by additional state aid alone or by additional state aid 
plus an increase in the minimum local tax rate. 

When the second condition obtains, that is, when the special 
activity is aided from a separate fund, the state as a whole is 
held responsible only for the amount of aid it grants, since the 
locality presumably raises more than the minimum local rate in 
order to meet the special conditions set for receiving special aid. 
The inequality of burden introduced in this case is determined by 
dividing the amount of state aid set aside for this special purpose 
by the total cost of the minimum program. 

The above analysis indicates that the activities set up in the 
minimum program should be set up strictly with the idea of obtain- 
ing an equal minimum opportunity. Reward for effort, if it is 
desired, may be obtained with less inequality of burden by creating 
a separate fund. 
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SOME STATE SUPPORT PLANS AND THE EQUALIZA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

THE NEW YORK EQUALIZATION LAW 

The advantages and disadvantages of certain plans have been 
dwelt upon in those chapters in which they were used to illustrate 
the applications of the techniques presented. The New York 
equalization law attempts to use the $44,000,000 state aid fund 
that is .distributed by a combination of large fund methods in 
such a way that it will contribute to the support of a minimum 
program of $1,200 for each elementary teacher and $1,600 for 
each high school teacher. This is 60 per cent of the minimum 
program that would be recommended as satisfactory according to 
the techniques presented in this monograph. It provides for 
supplementing the present $44,000,000 state aid by distributing 
further funds amounting to approximately $6,000,000 in much 
the same manner as the old grants, and then provides for making 
up deficiencies between the local rate of contribution, $1.50 on a 
thousand dollars actual value of property, and the cost of the mini- 
mum program not already covered by state aid. It is estimated 
that this will require approximately $4,000,000 annually, mak- 
ing a total state aid fund of approximately $54,000,000. The old 
state aid is used so effectively toward the support of the minimum 
that only approximately 2 per cent goes to communities to which 
it would not go if it all went toward the support of the minimum 
program. This wipes out almost entirely the effect of the old 
payment for effort provisions. In the measurement of educa- 
tional need, the standards presented in this monograph for illus- 
trative material were used. The shortcomings in the present 
law are: (i) the minimum program equalized is not satisfactory 
except as a first step; (2) only half the cost of transportation is 
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recognized; and (3) the equalization law does not apply to* all 
of the districts in the state. Districts not having a satisfactory 
organization are barred from participation. The law provides, 
however, for the relief of any great inequalities in burden in 
the barred communities. Provision is made for further develop- 
ment by requiring all communities receiving state aid to offer a 
program in advance of the equalized program and by admitting 
districts to participation as soon as they have formed satisfactory 
local units. Nothing can be said as to the working of this 
law, for it does not become effective until the school year 1926-27. 

THE MARYLAND LAW 

The Maryland law was the first to apply upon any great scale 
the small fund method of equalizing burden. It provides for 
supplementing a local tax of $6.70 on each thousand dollars as- 
sessable property by any amount necessary in addition to old 
forms of state aid to support the minimum program. The cost 
of the minimum program is determined by adding to the salary 
budget based upon a state salary schedule an amount equivalent 
to twenty-four seventy-sixths of the total salaries. In deter- 
mining the state aid, teachers are not counted in excess of one for 
each forty children in average daily attendance. The result is 
a minimum program costing approximately half as much per 
pupil as that proposed by the New York law, with a considerably 
less degree of equalization of burden and a greater degree of pay- 
ment for effort. The less degree of equalization of burden arises 
from the fact that the wealthiest county was not taken as the key 
community in determining the local rate of contribution. A com- 
munity of average wealth was chosen. The greater degree of 
payment for effort arises from the fact that a salary schedule is 
used rather than a figure representing the typical or average 
salary required to provide the minimum program. 

/ THE MORRISON PLAN FOR NORTH CAROLINA 

The plan of state aid proposed by Morrison for North Carolina 
takes advantage of a refined measure of educational need but in- 
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troduces the s^me element of payment for effort that is found 
in the Maryland plan. Morrison chose the salary schedule basis 
rather than a flat minimum amount because it was his feeling that 
the degree of payment for effort involved is advisable for North 
Carolina.^ 


THE SINGLETON PLAN FOR GEORGIA 

In the plan proposed by Singleton for Georgia^ the minimum 
desirable program is set at $700 per teacher unit, but for the first 
step the equalization of the burden of a minimum nearer the 
present minimum — $400 per teacher unit — is proposed. The 
educational need is measured in terms of average daily attendance 
for the reason that analysis similar to that proposed in Chapter 
III, based on total enrollment figures instead of average daily 
attendance and with high school and elementary figures unsep- 
arated, gave no differential between the larger and smaller schools 
in the ratio of children to teachers. Further analysis, when more 
detailed statistics become available, will probably show the need 
for refinement of this measure of educational need. 

* Morrison, Fred W. Equalisation of the Financial Burden of Education 
Among Counties in North Carolina. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. 

* Singleton, Gordon G. State Responsibility for the Support of Education 
in Georgia. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1925. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED 

THE WEIGHTED PUPIL ^ 

The development of the weighted pupil standards for a state 
does not involve a comparison of actual cost figures except when 
two types of organization, such as the high school and elementary 
school, are being compared. In developing the proportions be- 
tween smaller and larger schools, actual costs would represent 
different types of offerings since they would necessarily represent 
different communities. 

To find proportionate costs of the same program, all costs are 
divided into two groups : ( i ) those proportional to the number 
of classrooms and (2) all others. The first group includes most 
of the costs for education; but some of them, such as costs for 
textbooks and supplies, are more strictly related to the number 
of pupils; and costs such as transportation, even in a minimum 
program, cannot be predicted from either the number of pupils 
or the number of teachers alone. The greater part of the pro- 
cedure laid down in this chapter has to deal with this first group 
of costs. In the nine steps for developing the weighted pupil 
standards, all but the last deal with this first group. 

Since this first group of costs is proportional to the number of 
classrooms, the variation in per pupil costs from community to 
community for a minimum program is inversely proportional to 
the size of classes, or directly proportional to the ratio of teachers 
to size of school. The relative per pupil costs can therefore be 
obtained for different sizes of high schools or elementary schools 

* The use of this measure is discussed in Chap. Ill, pp. 14-16. This is the first 
of the series of chapters dealing with specific techniques. As is indicated in 
the introduction, these chapters are technical in nature and it is believed not 
essential to a gjasp of the fundamental issues involved in a state support 
system. 
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simply by finding the number of teachers supplied in schools of 
different sizes. Working under the assumption that the ex- 
perience of one size of school throughout the state is as valuable 
as that of any other size of school, the average practice of the 
state for each size of school can be taken as an acceptable standard 
for establishing the proportional cost in that size of school. 

A technique has been devised that makes it possible to avoid 
dealing with averages for every size of school. One needs only 
to obtain the mathematical relationship between size of school 
and number of teachers in all sizes of schools to be able to com- 
pute rapidly the number of teachers that would be provided on 
the average in any given size of school without reference to a 
large table of standards. This mathematical relationship be- 
tween teachers and size of school will not be a simple proportion 
and not even an equation of the first degree. The line it describes 
will be a curve. A complicated formula can be avoided, however, 
by breaking up the distribution into sections such that in each 
section the relationship will be approximately linear. This sub- 
stitutes two or more simple straight line formulas for one com- 
plicated curvilinear formula. 

STEPS FOR DEVELOPING WEIGHTED PUPIL STANDARDS 

The method of deriving these mathematical relationships is 
given in nine steps. The first seven steps must be repeated for 
each type of organization included in the minimum program — 
such as elementary schools and high schools. The eighth step 
shows how to express units for different organizations in terms 
of a single unit. The final step shows how to treat costs that 
are not proportional to the number of classrooms. 

I. Necessary Data, (i) Pupil figures for each organization 
to be studied-elementary and high school, at least. Average 
daily attendance is the best figure available because it can be 
defined more specifically than enrollment data and consequently 
practices in figuring it are more uniform. The use of aggregate 
attendance is not permissible because it introduces the length of 
term as a disturbing element. The size of the school, regardless 
of the length of the school year, is what is desired. In a recent 
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study, because average daily attendance figures were not available, 
enrollment figures were used. Since the plan was to be ad- 
ministered in terms of average daily attendance, the relationships 
obtained by using enrollment were corrected by use of the expected 
relationship between average daily attendance and enrollment.^ 
In the case of cities, there is no necessity for obtaining data by 
individual schools, but in the rural districts each school should 
e be dealt with as a separate unit.® 

It is not necessary to consider separately an organization such 
as the high school unless the unit cost is different from other 
organizations. Even then it is necessary only when the per- 
centage of the total school enrollment found in this organization 
may be expected to vary in a marked degree in different types of 
communities. If it were not for the great variation in percentages 
of high school population enrolled in the high school grades, a 
single figure based on elementary and high school data would 
serve our purpose. 

(2) Teacher data should be obtained from the same organiza* 
tions and districts. Special teachers and supervisory officers 
should be counted as well as classroom teachers. 

(3) Figures for one year will suffice. This should be the 
latest year available. The relationships will not change materially 
except over a period of years unless there is a sweeping change 
made as the result of state action. 

2. Table for Dividing Data. A table similar to Table 4 should 
be developed. It should include schools so small that there is a 
definite drop in the ratio of teachers to pupils. From inspection 
of this table, the point above which the ratio does not decrease 
should be determined. In Table 4 it appears to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 350. 

3. Ratio of Teachers to Pupils in Larger Schools. The ratio 
of teachers to size of school most typical for schools above the 
point of division of Table 4 should be determined. 

•Singleton, G. D. State Responsibility for the Support of Education in 
Georgia. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1925. 

• See Table 12, footnote. 
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In dealing with the data of Table 4, some decision had to be 
reached as to what to do with the data from the larger cities. 
Since their number was so smalh it was impossible to get a relia- 
ble measure for this group of districts. If they were included 
and weighted with any consideration at all given to size, they 
would upset the tendency found in the large group of smaller 
districts. It seemed wiser to establish the standards on the basis 
of the large group of small districts since from these the effect* 
of size rather than that of the practices in a few places would be 
the determining factor. The 350 to 1,200 range was therefore 
chosen. The ratio of teachers to pupils in this range proved to 
be .0463. 

TABLE 4 

Ratio op Number of High School Teachers to Size of High Schools in 
School Districts with 150 or More Pupils in Average 
Daily Attendance in High Schools ♦ 


Range of High School Average Daily Attendance 
Considered 

Number of 
Schools 

Ratio of 
Teachers to 
Pupils 

150- 199 

34 

18 

■0552 

■0514 

.0491 

.0442 

.0464 

.0476 

.0480 

.0416 

.0458 

.0467 

.0470 

.0456 

.0442 

.0494 

.0456 

.0409 

•0433 

200- 249 

250- 299 

15 

5 

300- 349 

350- 400 

6 

350- 500 

14 

6 

400- 450 

500- 650 

6 

350- 650 

20 

650- 750 

5 

, 650- 850 

8 

650-1200 

16 

850-1200 

8 

1200-1600 

13 

6 

1600-2400 

24OD-4OOO 

II 

Above 4000 

3 




* Adapted from Table III of The Measurement of Educational Need, by Mort, Paul R. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 
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4. Tabulation of Data for the Smaller Schools. The districts 
below the division point should be thrown into a table of double 
entry similar to Table 5. Each row is made a distribution of the 
number of teachers in schools of a given size range. The average 
number of teachers for each size range should be determined and 
indicated with a circle as in Table 5. By inspection the table 
should then be divided into sections in each of which a straight 
line will approximate all of the circles reasonably well. These 
lines should be checked by comparing them with a curved line 
that is made to sweep through the entire table approximating all 
of the circles. It is such a line for which the shorter straight lines 
are substituted. Any range of data that goes off at a tangent to 
the general trend of all of the data should not be allowed to 
operate as a major factor in determining sectioning, unless there 
is evidence that the general trend indicated by the curved line is 
not the more representative of the true relationship between num- 
ber of teachers and size of school. 

In the case illustrated by Table 5, the table was broken into 
three sections, 0-29, 30-129, and 130-349. 

5. The Formula for Each Section. In each of the resulting 
sections, the formula of the straight line that fits the teacher 
averages best should be determined. The slope of the line may 
be found by finding the correlation of the two measures and 
multiplying it by the ratio of the standard deviation of the teacher 
totals to that of the size of school totals. The constant term 
of the equation can be obtained by multiplying the average size 
of school by the sloi)e and subtracting that result from the average 
number of teachers. 

In applying these results, the first figure (the slope) is multi- 
plied by the size of school that is under consideration and the 
constant term added to the result. The final result is the number 
of teachers found on the average in a school of that size in the 
state. 

Table 6 illustrates the application of this procedure to the 0-30 
range of Table 5. The slope resulting is .0687, the constant 
is .67. The formula reads as follows: 
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Number of teachers on i ^ 

the average in schools V = .67 + .0687 X size of school 
of this size ) 

If this is applied to a school of 25, the result is 2.39 teachers. 

TABLE 6 


The Lowest Range of Schools Chosen from Table 5 to Illustrate the 
Method for Determining the Equation of the Straight Line of Best 
Pit— the Regression of Number of Teachers on Size of School 



Use of Data in Determining the Slope of the Line of Best Fit 


a Correlation (Pearson r) 705 

h Standard deviation of teacher totals 6868 

c Standard deviation of size of school totals 7.05 

d Slope of Line Representing Relationship of Number of 
Teachers to Size of School is: 

h .6868 

a X or .705 X » or 0687 

c 7.05 

Use of Data in Determining the Constant of the Equation of the Line of Best Fit 

e Total number of pupils in all districts represented 3 ,968 

/ Number of districts 225 

g Average size of high schools represented («+/) 17.7 

h Total number of high school teachers represented 424 

Average number of high school teachers in each district {h -i-f) . ... 1.89 


The Constant of the Equation of the Straight Line op 
Best Fit: 

♦ - (1 X d), or 1.89 - (17.7 X .0687), or 


67 
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The actual averSlge of all schools in the 20-30 range is 2.4 teach- 
ers. The average determined in this manner for schools of any 
size is affected by the schools above and below so that the actual 
results obtained progress evenly as one passes from smaller to 
larger schools. This is doubtless more reliable than the jagged 
progression one would get from actual averages of each size of 
school. 

« Table 7 gives the standards similarly developed for all three 
sections into which Table 6 was divided. It includes also the 
relationship between number of teachers and size of school in 
high schools with an average daily attendance of 350 or more. 
This last relationship is the one developed in the third step. Since 
it is used in the same manner as the slope figures, it is included in 
the column with them. 


TABLE 7 

The Slope and Constant Describing the Line of Best Fit for Each Size 
Range of High Schools— High Schools of New York State 


Average Daily Attendance Ranges Used in Deriving 

These Standards 

The Slope of the 
Line of Best Pit 

The Constant 
Value in the 
Equation of the 
Line of Best Pit 

0- 20 

.0687 

•0453 

.0424 

.0463 

.67 

1. 31 

2.02 

30-129 

130-349 

350 and above 

0 




The reliability of the sectioning should be checked. If the 
sectioning is over-refined, that is, if there are more sections than 
are necessary, the measure of educational need resulting is unduly 
complicated. If it is under-refined, that is, if there are too few 
sections, the measures will not be accurate. 

The best check for over-refinement of sectioning is the com- 
parison of actual averages with corresponding figures predicted 
by the formulas obtained from the proposed sectioning, and with 
results obtained from formulas covering a combination of con- 
tiguous sections. That is, the actual teacher averages could be 
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compared, in the case of Table 5, with the result^ obtained from 
the line of best fit from o to 29, from the line of best fit for 30 
to 129 and for the line of best fit for the total range of o to 129. 
If the line for the total range approximates the actual averages 
below 30 and above with a degree of accuracy comparable to that 
of the line for the o to 29 range, and the 30 to 129 range, 
respectively, the sectioning over this range has been too refined. 

A linearity test may be used as a test for under-refinement of# 
sectioning. This test requires that the coefficient of correlation 
(Pearson r) and the correlation ratio be obtained for each section. 
Since the coefficient of correlation has already been obtained for 
each section, this test requires only the additional work of ob- 
taining the correlation ratios. The difference of these two co- 
efficients for each section must then be divided by the probable 
error of that difference. In case the result is much less than 3.0 
(Blakeman in ‘‘Tests for Linearity of Regression in Frequency 
Distributions,^^ Biometrika, Vol. IV, 1905, gives 2.5), the distrib- 
ution in the section under consideration may be considered linear. 

6. Adjustments between Sections, If the straight lines of best 
fit to contiguous sections do not meet at the point of division set 
up by inspection of Table 5, a district that, because of accession 
or loss of students, passes from one section to another will find 
a marked change in the rate of counting its educational need. 
This can be avoided in such a way that the change will actually 
lead to refinement of the standards for the schools that are near 
the bounds of the sections. The method used for correcting this 
difficulty is to determine the point where the two lines of best fit 
intersect and use this size of school as the division point of the 
two ranges to which the standards are to be applied. To do this, 
take the two sets of values* from the equations of two con- 
tiguous sections and divide the difference between the constants 
by the difference between the slopes. The result is a school size 
which should be used for the point of division between these 
sections when the formulas are applied. 

To illustrate, take the standards for the ranges 0-29 and 30--129 
in Table 7. The difference between the constants is 1.3 1 less .67, 
or .64. The difference between the slopes is .0687 less .0453, or 
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.0234. The difference between the constants divided by the dif- 
ference between the slopes is .64 divided by .0234, or 27.4. This 
becomes the new upper limit for the smallest schools and the new 
lower limit for the next to the smallest schools. With these ad- 
justments made for each division point in the ranges of school 
sizes, Table 7 becomes Table 8. 

A word should be said here of the possibility that the resulting 
* division point may be removed unreasonably from the original 
division point between sections. In such a case the sectioning 
should be carefully examined. Plotting the various straight lines 
will be helpful. This condition may be due to over-refinement of 
sectioning or to taking sections which are not representative of the 
general trend. 


TABLE 8 

The Ranges of Sizes of Schools to Which Each Set of Standards Given 
IN Table 7 Should be Applied 


Average Daily Attendance Ranges to Which the 
Standards Should be Applied 

The Slope of the 
Line of Best Fit 

The Constant 
Value in the 
Equation of the 
Line of Best Pit 


f 0- 27 in A.D.A 

.0687 

.67 

High Schoolsj 

28-244 in A.D.A 

.0453 

1. 31 


245-517 in A.D.A 

.0424 

2.02 


[518 or above in A.D.A 

.0463 

0 


7. More Convenient Standards, The standards given in Table 
8 applied to a high school of any size gives a figure comparable to 
that obtained for a high school of any other size. So far as high 
schools are concerned, they give us the desired measure of educa- 
tional need. However, since these may all be multiplied or divided 
by the same number without destroying the relationships existing 
among them, it is possible to express them in terms of standards 
more easily applied. The most convenient form will result if all 
of the standards are divided by the figure representing the rela- 
tionship between the number of teachers and the size of school in 
the largest schools. In the case of Table 8, .0463 is the number by 
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which all should be divided. The result for the« largest schools 
thus becomes unity, and the number of weighted high school pupils 
is identical with the number of pupils. 

Table 9 gives all of the standards of Table 8 expressed in this 
more convenient form. 


TABLE 9 

The Standards Given in Table 8 Expressed in Such a Manner That the 
Number of Weighted High School Pupils in the Largest Districts 
IS Identical with the Actual Average Daily Attendance 


Average Daily Attendance Ranges to Which the 
Standards Should be Applied 

The Number by 
Which the 
Average Daily 
Attendance 
is to be 
Multiplied 

The Number to 
Add to the 
Result Obtained 
from Use of the 
Preceding 
Column 


r 0- 27 in A.D.A 

1.48 

.98 

.92 

1. 00 

14.47 

28.30 

43.63 

0 

High Schools^ 

1 28-244 A.D.A 

1 245--517 in A.D.A 


[518 or above in A.D.A 





When these seven steps are carried through for elementary 
schools, a similar table of standards results from which it is 
possible to express the relative cost of an equivalent program of 
elementary education in school districts of various sizes. If the 
organization were to be further broken up so as to give separate 
consideration to the junior high school grades, for instance, the 
same procedure would be followed with respect to such other 
organization units. In the application of this technique to New 
York State, there was not ample justification for treating junior 
high schools separately or for dealing with kindergartens as a 
part of the minimum program. The elementary grades (one to 
eight) were considered as a unit. Kindergarten was eliminated 
from consideration. The standards resulting from the applica- 
tion of these seven steps to elementary schools are given in Table 
10. 

8. Expressing Elementary and High School Standards in the 
Same Unit. It is necessary to have a common means of expres- 
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TABLE 10 

Weighted Pupil Standards for New York State Elementary Schools 
Expressed in Such a Manner That the Number of Weighted Ele- 
mentary Pupils in the Largest Districts is Identical 
WITH the Actual Average Daily Attendance 


Average Daily Attendance Ranges to Which the 
Standards Should be Applied 

The Number by 
Which the 
Average Daily 
Attendance 
is to be 
Multiplied 

The Number to 
Add to the 
Result Obtained 
from Use of the 
Preceding 
Column 

One-Teacher Districts 

0 

27.46 * 

21.14 

0 

Two or More Teachers 

Below 142 in A.D.A 

.85 

1. 00 

142 or Above in A.D.A 




* The standard for one-teacher districts is simply the average number of elementary pupils 
per teacher in the largest districts. This is the figure necessary to grant to the one-teacher school 
credit for a one classroom unit cost regardless of the number of pupils. In connection with the 
study from which these techniques are illustrated, the writer developed a method for dealing 
with one-teacher schools according to the density of population. Inasmuch as one-teacher dis- 
tricts cannot be recognized in any large way in the development of an equalization program, this 
technique is omitted here. 

sion for the standards obtained for different units of organization 
— in the case used for illustration, for elementary and high schools 
— so that, for any community, a single figure may be obtained 
covering the entire cost of the minimum program. The desired 
adjustment for elementary and high school standards illustrated by 
Tables 9 and 10 can be made by multiplying the high school stand- 
ards by the ratio of per weighted high school pupil costs to per 
weighted elementary pupil costs. This procedure implies the ac- 
ceptance of the educational opportunity offered on the average to 
high school pupils as equivalent to the educational opportunity 
offered on the average to elementary school pupils in the same 
districts. 

The suggested procedure is illustrated by Table ii, which gives 
the ratio of high school to elementary per pupil costs * for New 
York cities over a period of years. From this table, the high 

* Since in the large districts the number of weighted pupils is equivalent to 
the actual number of pupils, these data meet the demands of the proposed 
procedure. 
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school per pupil costs were found to be twice the elementary per 
pupil costs.® When the standards of Table 9 are multiplied by 
this figure, they become comparable to the elementary standards 
given in Table 10. They are accordingly added to the standards 
for Table 10 giving Table 12. The headings in Table 12 are 
worded differently to indicate more effectively the method of 
applying the standards in measuring educational need. 

TABLE n 

The Average Ratio of High School Current Expenditure per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance to Elementary Current Expendi- 
ture per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


Year 

3 

First-Class 

Cities 

Second-Class 

Cities 

36 

Third-Class 

Cities 

Total 

I9IO-II 



2.20 

2.18 

1915-16 



2.11 

2.12 

1916-17 

2.49 

2.15 

2.24 

2.24 

1917-18 

2-59 

2.33 

2.39 

2.40 

1918-19 

2.34 

2.22 

2.17 

2.19 

1919-20 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.02 

1920-21 

1.97 

1-75 

1.79 

1.80 

1910-21 (7 yrs.)* 

2.24 

2.06 

2.06 

2.07 

1918-21 (3 yrs.)* 

2.15 

1.95 

1.94 

1.95 


* These were determined by taking the total cost per pupil over these years for each city. The 
figure given is the average of the ratios obtained from these totals. 


9. Costs Thai Are Not Proportional to the Number of Class- 
rooms, The results of the above procedure care only for those 
phases of the minimum program the costs of which are propor- 
tional to the number of classrooms, or teachers. They would care 

• This arises from two sources, smaller classes in the high school — ^21.6 pupils 
as compared to 27.46 in the elementary classes— and the higher per teacher 
^cost of high school education. The relationship of per teacher costs that may 
be derived from this is 1,57. In applying the standards used for illustration 
here to actual legislation in New York State, this relationship was considered 
too high. Accordingly the per teacher ratio wss reduced from 1.57 to 1.33. 
This is equivalent to a reduction in the per pupil figure from 2.0 to 1.68. 
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for the complete cost (current and capital, or either alone *) of 
all of the phases of the minimum program that would be chosen 
under the first criterion proposed in Chapter II except text- 
books and supplies provided at public expense. Where this item 
is not negligible, as many weighted pupils should be added for it 
as are obtained by dividing the cost allowed for this item by the 
per weighted pupil cost of the minimum program as determined 
in Chapter III. If it is neglected, it will be computed on the 
classroom basis rather than on the per pupil basis. With so small 
an item, the difference will be very slight. 

Elements of the minimum program chosen according to the 
second and third criteria of Chapter II, however, may not be 
neglected so readily. The cost of transportation in rural districts 
is the outstanding element that can be established by these criteria 
as a part of the minimum program. No technique has as yet been 
developed that will make possible an exact handling of this phase 
of the problem. As a makeshift, as much of the actual expendi- 
ture for this item should be recognized at face value as is possible 
without evil effects. The amount thus recognized for a com- 
munity should be divided by the per weighted pupil cost of the 
minimum program. The result will be the number of additional 
weighted pupils to allow for that community. To illustrate, in 
the case of a minimum program calling for an expenditure of 
$70 per weighted pupil, the cost of transportation should be di- 
vided by 70, or multiplied by .01428. This is the figure given for 
transportation in Table 12. 

In case of recognition being given for pre-first grade work for 
non-English-speaking children, the attendance in such classes can 
be counted as other elementary average daily attendance unless 

"This would be true so far as the standards in Tables 9 and 10 are con- 
cerned upon the assumption that capital outlay, in the long run, bears ap- 
proximately the same relationship to current expenditure. It would be true for 
the final weighted pupil standards (Table 12) upon the assumption that the 
relative per pupil costs for high school and elementary capital outlay would 
be the same as for current expenditure. This would be true so far as the 
relationship of size of classes is concerned and would tend to be true so far 
as the classroom expenditure is concerned, because of freer provision for 
laboratory and other special work. 
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TABLE 12 ‘ 

The Method of Measuring the Educational Task Faced by Communities— 
Standards for Measuring Educational Need in 
Terms of Weighted Pupils * 


Description of School 

Pupil Allowance 

District or School 
Allowance t 

Number of pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance 
in district (or school) t 
should be multiplied by 
the standard for dis- 
tricts (or schools) t with 
the given average daily 
attendance 

Amount to be added for 
each district (or school) t 
to the product obtained 
by use of the preceding 
column t 


One-Teacher Districts . . 

0 

27.46 

Elementary 

Two or More Teachers 



Schools 

Below 142 A.D.A. . . . 

.85 

21.14 


142 or above A.D.A. . 

I 

0 


0- 27 A.D.A 

2.97 

28.94 

High 

28-244 A.D.A 

1 .96 

56.59 

Schools 

245-517 A.D.A 

1.83 

87.26 


518 and above A.D.A. . 

2.00 

0 


This table reads: To find the weighted pupils in a one-teacher district, multiply 
the number of pupils by o and add 27 . 46 (for each school). To find the weighted 
pupils in an elementary school with two or more teachers, if the school has an 
average daily attendance of less than 142, multiply the average daily attendance 
by .85 and add 21.14. If it is a consolidated school (in a rural district), add to 
the above amount .01428 times the cost of transportation. 

♦ Adapted from Table XXIV, of The Measurement of Educational Need, by Paul R, Mort. 
t Each school as a unit if in open country; each district as a unit if in a city or village. An 
illustration will make the reason for this clear. A city or large village might, because of local 
policy alone, develop small elementary schools where they are not necessary. If each school were 
considered as a unit, the weighting the number of pupils would receive would be as high as in 
those districts where such small schools are necessary and higher than that received in the other 
larger communities. This means that where sparsity of population does not require small schools, 
providing transportation is not furnished, all of the pupils in the district should be considered as 
though in one school. That is. the total average daily attendance in the elementary schools of 
the city or village is multiplied by the pupil allowance and the district allowance is counted but 
once. In the case of a rural district, however, each school should be counted separately. Its 
average daily attendance should be multiplied by the pupil allowance for schools of its size and 
the school allowance added. 

t For rural districts, add .01438 times the expenditure for transportation, 
f Average daily attendance. 
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there is justifi( 5 ation for a markedly different size of class. In 
case there is considerable variation in size of class, they can be 
treated as a separate organization just as elementary and high 
schools have been treated. 

Where the minimum program requires the establishment 
throughout the state of classes for mental or physical defectives 
so that compliance with the requirement often occasions small 
, classes, these may likewise be treated as separate units of organi- 
zation. In the New York State equalization law, each class for 
the mentally retarded is treated as a single classroom unit, re- 
gardless of the number of pupils. 

The results of the entire procedure, with notes as to their in- 
terpretation for measuring the educational need, of school districts 
are given in Table 12. 

THE TYPICAL TEACHER 

In the above procedure, the problem of measuring educational 
need is attacked as the problem of correcting the number of pupils 
as a measure. The fact was pointed out that all but a compar- 
atively few costs are much more nearly proportional to the number 
of teachers. The ratio of teachers to pupils in each size of school 
was therefore used as the weighting necessary to correct the num- 
ber of pupils as a measure of such costs. The weightings 
illustrated for high schools by Table 8 are the number of teachers 
typical for each size of school and may be used as units of educa- 
tional need without the changes resulting in Table 9. If we had 
omitted the seventh step and carried on the procedure in a similar 
fashion, we should have had, instead of the pupil standards given 
in Table 12, the teacher standards given in Table 15. 

The steps for reaching the teacher standards illustrated by Table 
15 therefore parallel the steps for developing the weighted pupil 
standards. 

The First Six Steps. The necessary data and the treatments 
are identical with the first six steps for the development of 
weighted pupil standards. Table 8, rewritten as typical teacher 
standards, becomes Table 13. It serves the same purpose for 
typical teacher units as Table 9 serves for weighted pupil units. 
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Table 14, likewise, corresponds to Table 10. It "is the result of 
the first six steps applied to elementary schools. 

TABLE 13 

Standards for Use in Determining the Number of Teachers Typical for 
A High School of Any Size in New York State 


Size of High School 
(Average Daily Attendance) 

Pupil Allowance 
(Slope) 

District or School • 
Allowance (Constant) 

Number of pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance 
in district (or school) * 
should be multiplied by 
the standard for dis- 
tricts (or schools)* with 
the given average daily 
attendance 

Amount to be added for 
each district (or school)* 
to the product obtained 
from the preceding col- 
umn 


f 0- 27 in A.D.A 


.67 

High Schoolsj 

1 28-244 in A.D.A 


1. 31 


245-517 in A.D.A 


2.02 


[5 1 8 or above in A.D.A. . 


0 


* Bach school is dealt with as a unit if it is in the open country; each district as a unit if a city 
or village. 


TABLE 14 

Standards for Use in Determining the Number of Teachers Typical for 
AN Elementary School of Any Size in New York State 



Pupil Allowance 
(Slope) 

District or School * 
Allowance 
(Constant) 

Description of Elementary School 

Number of pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance 
in district (or school) ♦ 
should be multiplied by 
the standard for dis- 
tricts (or schools)* with 
the given average daily 
attendance 

Amount to be added for 
each district (or school)* 
to the product obtained 
from use of the preced- 
ing colunm 

One-Teacher Districts 

Two or More Teacher Schools 

0 

1. 00 

Less than 142 in A'.D.A 

.03098 

.77 

142 or more in A.D.A 

.03641 

0 


* Each school is dealt with as a unit if it is in the open country; each district as a unit if a city 
or village. 
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7. Expressing Elementary and High School Standards in the 
Same Unit This step is similar to the eighth step in the develop- 
ment of weighted pupil standards. The high school standards 
given in Table 13 are multiplied by the ratio of high school per 
teacher cost to elementary per teacher cost. This may be obtained 
from a table similar to Table 1 1 with the costs expressed in teacher 
units, or it may be derived from the result obtained from per 

• pupil cost figures by eliminating the effect of the difference in 
average size of class in elementary and high schools. In using 
the latter procedure, the ratio of high school per pupil cost to 
elementary per pupil cost found in the case of Table ii to be 
2 to I, is divided by the ratio of size of class in high schools 
to that in elementary schools, which in the case of New York State 
is 27.46 divided by 21.6. The resulting figure is the correction 
for the high school typical teacher standards illustrated by Table 
13. For New York State, the resulting figure is 1.573. 

Multiplying the high school standards given in Table 13 by 
i‘S 73 » and adding the resulting standards to Table 14, we obtain 
the typical teacher standards given in Table 15. 

8. Costs That Are Not Proportional to the Number of Class- 
rooms. The ninth step for the development of weighted pupil 
standards explains the procedure with this category of costs. 
Nothing further need be said here regarding the theory involved. 
The only change in procedure is the substitution of the per teacher 
cost figure for the per pupil cost figure in making such adjust- 
ment as that required by transportation. The illustration involv- 
ing a minimum program costing $70 per weighted pupil would be 
expressed in terms of 27.46 times that amount per teacher. The 
resulting multiplier for the cost of transportation, as given in 
Table 15, is .00052. 

Each of the standards in this table is the same as the corre- 
sponding one in Table 12, multiplied by 27.46, which is the num- 
ber of weighted pupils per typical teacher in the state. These 
two sets of standards ar^ therefore used in the same manner. 
They differ only as the yard differs from the inch. By use of the 
relationship existing between them, a plan developed in terms of 
one of these units may be interpreted, if occasion demands, in 
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terms of the other. In developing the New York^ State equaliza- 
tion plan, the weighted pupil was used. The legislation based upon 
the plan, however, is expressed in terms of typical teachers. 


TABLE 15 

Standards for Measuring Educational Need in Terms 
OF Typical Teachers 


Description of School 

j 

Pupil Allowance 
(Slope) 

District or School * 
Allowance 
(Constant) 

Number of pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance 
in district (or school) • 
should be multiplied by 
the standard for dis- 
tricts (or schools)* with 
the given average daily 
attendance 

Amount to be added for 
each district (or school)* 
to the product obtained 
by use of the preceding 
column t 


One-Teacher Districts . . 

0 

I.OO 

Elementary 

Two or More Teachers 



Schools 

Below 142 A.D.A.|... 

.0310 

.77 


142 or above A.D. A. 

.0364 

0 


0-27 A.D.A 

.1081 

1.054 

High 

28-244 A.D. A 

.0713 

2.060 

Schools 

245-517 A.D.A 

.0667 

3.177 


518 and above A.D.A. . 

.0728 

0 


This table reads: To find the number of teachers typical for a one- teacher 
district, multiply the number of pupils by 0 and add i. To find the number of 
teachers typical for an elementary school with two or more teachers, if the school 
has an average daily attendance of less than 142, multiply the average daily 
attendance by .031 and add .77. If it is a consolidated school in a rural district, 
add to the above amount .00052 times the cost of transportation. 

* Bach school is dealt with as a unit if it is in the open country; each district as a unit if a city 
or, village. 

t For rural districts, add .0005 a times the cost of transportation. 

t Average daily attendance. 

COMPUTATION OF EDUCATIONAL NEED ILLUSTRATED 

A DETAILED illustration is given here to make clear the use of the 
standards given in Tables 12 and 15. In this illustration, the 
weighted pupil standards (Table 12) are used, but the typical 
teacher standards would be applied in the same way. The result 
obtained for each community — ^a single figure — is used in the re- 
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search preliminary to preparing the actual legislation. The extent 
of its usefulness is indicated by Table i. 

Suppose a district is faced with the task of carrying the edu- 
cational load outlined below : 


Kind of School 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number of Pupils 
in Average Daily 
Attendance 

Weighted 

Pupils 

One-teacher — rural 

3 

8, 12, and 20 

82 

Elementary 

I 

125 

127 

High 

I 

50 

155 

Total 

5 

215 

364 


It has been found that one-teacher rural schools, regardless of 
the number of pupils attending them, cost as much on the average 
as it costs to provide similar educational facilities for 27.46 pupils 
(Table 12, top line) in village or city elementary schools of more 
than 142 pupils. The 40 pupils in these three rural schools are 
therefore equivalent, in cost, to three times 27.46, or 82 weighted 
pupils. 

Elementary schools having two or more teachers require a 
lower expenditure per pupil, the greater the number of pupils, until 
that number exceeds 142. From that point, the cost is directly 
proportional to the number of pupils attending. The elementary 
school of 125 pupils will cost the community as much as to pro- 
vide elementary education for 127 pupils in an elementary school 
of more than 142 pupils. (Table 12: I25X-85 plus 21.14= 
106.25 plus 21.14=127.39 weighted pupils.) 

In small high schools, as in small elementary schools, the cost 
per pupil is greater than in large schools. Table 12 shows that 
it was found necessary to divide high schools into four size groups 
in order to express this varying cost with sufficient accuracy to 
translate the numbers of high school pupils into the equivalent 
numbers of weighted pupils. The 50-pupil high school will cost 
as much as it would cost to provide elementary schooling for 155 
pupils in an elementary school of more than 142 pupils. (Table 
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12: 50X196 plus 56.59=98.00 plus 56.59=154.59 weighted 
pupils.) 

Therefore, this district, with a total of 215 pupils attending 
one high school and four elementary schools, faces as heavy an 
educational load, so far as cost is concerned, as it would face if 
it were a village and had a total of 364 pupils in elementary 
schools. 

A city of 75,000 population may be taken as another illustration, 
of the method used in this report for translating into weighted 
pupil units the educational load carried by any community. 

Suppose there are seventeen elementary schools and two high 
schools having in attendance the number of pupils shown below : 


Kind of School | 

Number of 
Schools 

Number of Pupils 
in Average Daily 
Attendance 

Elementary 

7 

500 

Elementary 

10 

7,500 

High 

I 

300 

High 

I 

900 



Total 

19 

1 

9,200 




In the case of a city or village district, unless there are schools 
actually in the open country, the district is considered as a single 
unit. In this case, its elementary attendance would be 7,500 plus 
500, or 8,000. Its high school attendance would be counted as 
900 plus 300, or 1,200. The elementary pupils would count as 
8,000X1 plus o, or 8,000 weighted pupils (elementary schools 
above 142 in average daily attendance. Table 12). The high school 
pupils would count as 1,200X2 plus o, or 2,400 weighted pupils 
(high schools above 500 in average daily attendance, Table 12). 
The total task of the city would be counted as 8,000 plus 2,400, or 
10,400 weighted pupils. 

The use of a single unit for measuring educational need is 
illustrated by Table i, which serves as a basis for the sort of de- 
velopment described in Chapters III and IV. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED AND EQUALIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

If success in equalizing educational opportunity were required 
to await success in writing Table 12 or Table 15 into a state aid 
law, it would probably prove an idle dream. Luckily, this is not 
necessary. The principles involved in these tables are simple, 
^nd if they are divorced from the technical language necessary to 
explain their development, the layman can grasp them without 
difficulty. Since there is no need in the legislation for having 
educational need expressed in a single unit, each organization 
can be dealt with separately. In the case of New York State, this 
means treatment of elementary school units, high school units, and 
transportation units. This alone is a great step toward simplicity. 

In dealing with elementary or high schools, the layman can 
readily see that cost is roughly proportionate to the number of 
pupils. He can as readily see that the measure is a better measure 
if some adjustment is made to compensate those communities that 
are required by the sparsity of population to have smaller classes 
and thus to increase the cost. If he is given a demonstration of 
a plan for making such compensation in terms of the manner in 
which it affects the communities with which he is intimately ac- 
quainted, no technical demonstration of the method is demanded. 
He will grant the validity of this pupil measure which we have 
called the ‘weighted pupil,’ for it confirms his own experience. On 
the other hand, if the teacher unit is made the means of approach, 
the layman will grant the validity of the teacher measure without 
the statistical proof that the cost of education is proportional to 
the number of teachers. He will not so readily see the need for 
limiting the number of teachers to be counted in a given com- 
munity by basing the number allowed on the school attendance, 
however. This is not so near his experience. Some simple 
demonstration of the great variation in the number of teachers in 
schools of the same size will show that the teacher measure with- 
out any limitations is grossly unfair. Table 5 gives a wealth of 
such data. It is not uncommon to find schools with two or three 
times as many teachers as other schools of the same size. Take 
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for instance the 30-39 group in Table 5. One Whool allots i 
teachers to high school instruction whereas another allots 5. An 
item of information of this sort is sufficient to make the layman 
see the need for some sort of limitation on the number of teachers 
counted/ 

In the development of the New York State Equalization Bill 
passed in the 1925 Legislature, it was considered advisable to 
express educational need in terms of teachers because much of thd 
state aid legislation was expressed in terms of teachers. In Dr. 
Singleton’s proposal for Georgia, however, he deals with pupils 
because of the fact that previous thinking along this line in 
Georgia has been in terms of pupils. There is, of course, no actual 
difference so far as state aid is concerned. The unit should be 
chosen that can be explained most easily. 

As indicated in the first paragraph in this section. Tables 12 and 
15 can be discarded when it comes to drafting the legislation. In- 
stead, the tables that deal with elementary and high school pupils 
or teachers are used, and transportation is likewise dealt with 
separately. For the pupil basis. Tables 9 and 10 should be used; 
for the teacher basis. Tables 13 and 14. 

Since, as indicated above, the teacher approach is used in the 
New York Equalization Law, it will serve to illustrate the method 
of writing the standards given in Tables 13 and 14 into legisla- 
tion. The whole plan of equalization is defined in terms of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. After the plan for deriving 
state aid for localities is described, the following limiting para- 
graphs appear : 

The number of elementary and high school teachers which is made 
the basis of the distribution of the equalization quota as herein provided 

^ It is of interest that the gross unfairness of the teacher basis for distribut- 
ing state aid has been so often overlooked. The differences in treatment 
for poor districts that tend to have few teachers and wealthy districts that tend 
to have many are greater than the differences caused by different sizes of 
classes between the sparsely settled territory— which is not always poor— 
and the thickly settled territory— which likewise is not always rich. It is, 
of course, accounted for by the confusion caused by the ‘reward for effort’ 
policies of the past. 
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I 

shall be determined by the commissioner of education in the following 
manner : 

In a district having an average daily attendance of more than 135 
in grades i to 8 inclusive, one teacher shall be counted for each 27 of 
such pupils in average daily attendance. In districts having an average 
daily attendance of 135 or less in grades i to 8 inclusive, two teachers 
shall be counted for the first 40 of such pupils in average daily attendance, 
and one teacher for each 32 pupils in excess of 40. The pupils enrolled in 
^ special classes organized under sections 578 and 1020 of this chapter 
shall not be included in computing the average daily attendance, and the 
teachers employed to teach such special classes shall be included in the 
number of elementary teachers to be computed as herein provided. 

In a district having an average daily attendance in a high school or 
academic department of 35 or more, three high school teachers shall be 
counted for the first 35 of such pupils in average daily attendance, and 
one teacher for each additional 22 pupils in average daily attendance. 
In districts having an average daily attendance in a high school or 
academic department of less than 35, two teachers shall be counted for 
the first 20 of such pupils in average daily attendance, and one teacher 
for each additional 15 pupils in average daily attendance.® 

These paragraphs show how the standards given in Tables 13 
and 14 may be expressed in a simple manner. In spite of their 
simplicity, that they are highly accurate may be seen from a few 
illustrations. From the rule given in the law governing the num- 
ber of high school teachers to be counted in schools with 35 or 
more pupils, it is evident that a school with 35 pupils is allowed 
three high school teachers. If we refer to Table 13 for the stand- 
ards applicable to a district with a high school average daily at- 
tendance of 35, we find that we should multiply the 35 by .0453, 
obtaining as a result 1.586. To this result 1.31 should be added, 
giving 2.996 units. Again, a school with an average daily at- 
tendance of loi is allowed 3 units for the first 35 pupils and 
three for the additional 66, or a total of 6, according to the law. 
According to Table 13, it should be allowed .0453 X loi 1.31, 
or 5.88 units — ^an error of 2 per cent. Similarly, for a school of 
474, which is in that neighborhood where the error is the greatest, 
there is a 4 per cent error. For a school of either 400 or 600, the 
error is approximately 3 per cent. For a school of 1,000, or 

•Education Law of the State of New York, 1925, Sec. 491b. 
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larger, it is less than i per cent. For 20 pupils, the error is i per 
cent ; for 30 pupils, it is approximately 2 per cent. 

The error in the method of counting elementary pupils varies 
from o to a little more than 1.5 per cent. 

Although these errors are small, it is of interest that the law 
provides for the introduction of greater accuracy, as well as for 
corrections that changing conditions may demand, by the fol- 
lowing provision which follows the paragraphs quoted above : 

The board of regents may, on and after August first, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, adopt a rule changing the ratios to be used in 
determining the number of elementary and high school teachers as the 
basis on which the amount of state aid is to be allotted under this 
section.® 

There is danger, of course, in using the term ^teacher’ where it 
is meant not as an actual teacher but rather as a unit of the total 
cost of the minimum program. The danger may be avoided by 
such provisions as the following that follow immediately after the 
rules for determining the number of elementary and high school 
teachers. , * 

If the number of elementary or high school teachers employed is less 
than the number as above computed, and no adequate provision is made 
for the instruction of such pupils, the commissioner of education may 
in his discretion use the actual number of teachers employed, or any 
intermediate number between such actual number and the number de- 
termined as above computed, in ascertaining the amount of state aid to 
be apportioned as provided in this section.^® 

This may be contrasted with the provision in the Maryland 
regulations for determining state aid that calls for the counting 
of the actual number of teachers, unless that actual number ex- 
ceeds the number set by the limit of one teacher to every 40 pupils 
in average daily attendance. The above provision disentangles 
the whole matter of counting educational need from the local 
policies as to provision of teachers. It recognizes the possibility 
that a school with larger classes and good teachers may be offering 

•Ibid, 

'•Ibid, 
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better educational opportunities than schools with smaller classes. 
The Maryland provision would penalize New York City seriously 
because it has a comparatively large ratio of pupils to teachers — 
yet who could say that the New York City schools are not offering 
a better educational opportunity than the meager minimum the 
law provides ? 

Another provision that emphasizes that the number of teachers 
is simply an index of the cost of the minimum program is the 
following : 

The apportionments of additional teachers' quotas provided for in this 
section or in section four hundred and ninety-one-b of this chapter, are 
for the purpose of aiding city, union free and common school districts 
in paying the increased salaries of teachers as provided by chapter six 
hundred and eighty of the laws of nineteen hundred and twenty and the 
cost of school maintenance . . . 

The above illustration indicates how the typical teacher stand- 
ards may be written in a form that looks simpler than the tables 
of standards. The weighted pupil standards may be similarly 
treated. If the method given in the New York Law for comput- 
ing the number of high school units had been written in the follow- 
ing manner, it would have given almost identical results, ex- 
pressed in weighted pupil units : 

In a district having an average daily attendance in a high school 
or academic department of 35 or more, add 41 to the average 
daily attendance. In districts having an average daily attend- 
ance in a high school or academic department of less than 35, each 
of the first 20 pupils shall count 2.2 pupils and each additional 
pupil shall count 1.5 pupils. 

” Education Law of the State of New York^ 1925, Sec. 4910. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHOICE OF THE OPTIMUM KEY DISTRICT FOR 
DETERMINING THE LOCAL RATE OF CONTRIBUTION » 


The advantage that arises from choosing as a key district a 
district other than the wealthiest may be determined by comparing 
the state funds required with those required when the wealthiest 
community is used as the key district. The formula ^ given below 
makes it possible to determine with close approximation the per- 
centage of the total cost that will fall to the state, whatever district 
be chosen as the key district : 


Percentage of total cost 
of the minimum pro- = loo — 
gram to be provided 
from state funds 


Wealth per unit of educational 
need in the state as a whole 
Wealth per unit of educational 
need in the district chosen as the 
key district 


In the case of New York State, the full valuation of property per 
weighted pupil in the state as a whole was found to be $10,419. 
That in the wealthiest district was found to be $71,159. The re- 
sult from use of the wealthiest district as the key district was 
therefore 


10,419 o 

100 ^ , or 85 per cent. 

71,159 

When the wealthiest large district is used as the key district, 
$13,461 is substituted for $71,159, giving 22.6 per cent as the 
percentage of the total cost to be provided from state funds. 

* Referred to in Chap. IV, p. 27. 

■The development of this formula is given in the Report of the Special 
faint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, Appendix VI. J. B. Lyon, 
\lbany, 1925. 
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The degree to which inequality of burden is introduced is less 
easily measured. To obtain this, there must be available an array, 
similar to Table i, of all the wealthier districts of the state ar- 
ranged according to their wealth per unit of educational need. 
For each of these districts, there should be available data on: 
(i) ability to pay taxes per unit of educational need; (2) total 
value of taxable property; and (3) number of units of educa- 
. tional need. For the state as a whole, the total value of taxable 
property should be obtained. With these data available, the 
inequality introduced by choosing as a key district a district other 
than the wealthiest may be measured in terms of the following: 

a. The number of communities undertaxed. 

b. The amount of taxes these communities avoid paying. 

c. The increase of burden on the other communities. 

The number of communities undertaxed is the number of com- 
munities with more wealth per unit of educational need than the 
key community. 

The amount these communities avoid paying depends upon the 
cost of the minimum educational program. It is obtained for 
each of these communities by multiplying its wealth by the dif- 
ference between the rate necessary in the key community to raise 
the minimum program and the corresponding rate for the given 
community. For all of these communities, it can be found by sub- 
tracting from the rate necessary in the key community,' multiplied 
by the wealth in all wealthier communities, the cost of the mini- 
mum program in all of those communities. 

The third measure suggested, the increase of burden on the 
other communities, is obtained by dividing the above result by the 
total cost of the minimum program throughout the state. 

Table 16 gives the suggested measures for comparing the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of choosing each of four 
districts as the key district for New York State. They were ob- 
tained by applying the above procedures to the data given in Table 
I, Chapter III. Long Beach is the wealthiest district. It is the 
one that should be chosen if the burden is to be completely 
equalized. New York City is the seventeenth in wealth. It was 
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chosen as the key district in determining the local* rate of contribu- 
tion to the minimum program demanded by the present equaliza- 
tion law, because the advantages seemed to outweigh the dis- 
advantages. It may be seen from these data that while the state 
fund required diminished rapidly as less and less wealthy com- 
munities were chosen, the inequality remained negligible. The 
small amount of inequality introduced by choosing New York 

TABLE I6 

Data for Use in Comparing the Effects of Adopting Uniform Local 
Rates of Contribution Based upon Three Districts Other Than the 
Wealthiest with That of Adopting the Rate Based upon the Wealth- 
iest District — New York State 


District Chosen as Key District 



Long Beach — 
Wealthiest 
City, Village 
or Super- 
visory 
District 

Harrison — 
7th in 
Wealth 

Westchester, 
Supervisory 
District 
No. 4 — nth 
in Wealth 

New York 
City— 17th 
in Wealth 

For Determining Relative Advantage 
Percentage the state fund must be 
of the total cost of a program 
equalized on the small fund basis 

85% 

46.5% 

33 - 3 % 

22.6% 

State fund required to equalize a 
I58.50 program by the small 
fund method, in millions of dollars 

96 

53 

38 

26 

For Determining Relative Disadvantages 
Number of communities that would 
be required to raise less locally 
than the uniform local rate, to 
support the desired minimum 
program 

0 

6 

10 

16 

Amount these communities would 
avoid paying because the local 
rate would not be based on the 
wealthiest community in the 
state, in thousands of dollars . . 

0 

172 

414 

744 

Increased burden on state as a whole 
due to this undertaxing of a few 
most able communities 

0 

.13% 

.30% 

.55% 
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City as the key district is due to the fact that only four per cent of 
the wealth of the state lies in the wealthier districts. To use 
a community much poorer than New York City would introduce 
great inequality on account of the vast amount of wealth in New 
York City that would be partially relieved from supporting the 
minimum program. 

The problem of determining the local rate of contribution to- 
ward the support of the minimum program resolves itself finally 
into that of determining the rate required to support the minimum 
program in the key community. It is but a short step from this 
position to the conclusion that the local rate of contribution for the 
minimum program that is partially supported on the large fund 
method should be the rate necessary in the key district to support 
that part of the minimum program not already supported by state 
aid. This may be expressed in a formula that will apply in either 
case: 

Cost of the minimum Large fund state 

program per unit of - aid per unit of 
Local rate of educational need educational need 

contribution *“ Wealth of the key community per unit 

of educational need 


Applying this to New York State for a program costing $70 
per weighted pupil and equalized entirely on the small fund plan, 
New York City being the key community, we obtain : 

70.-0 

Local rate of contribution = ^ = .0052, or $520 on each $100. 

13401 

If $21 per weighted pupil were to be equalized by the large fund 
method and the remaining $49 by the small fund method, the 
local contribution required would be : 


Local rate of contribution = 


70—21 

I3>46i~ 


.00364, or $3.64 on each $100. 



CHAPTER X 


THE OPTIMUM COMBINATION OF LARGE AND SMALL 
FUND METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING STATE SUP- 
PORT WHEN OLD GRANTS ARE CONTINUED ^ 

As was indicated in the discussion in Chapter IV, the old grants 
can be considered as equalizing an educational offering equivalent 
to the amount per unit of educational need granted to the least 
favored community. A provision that would increase the mini- 
mum paid by the large fund plan would decrease the amount to 
be financed by the small fund plan. Up to a certain point the 
amount of added state aid necessary to raise the minimum under 
the old grants will be smaller than the amount of state aid re- 
quired to equalize the same amount of the program by the small 
fund method. This point should be found by comparing the cost 
of raising the minimum, dollar by dollar, with the amount of 
state aid required to equalize each dollar. In the illustration given 
in Chapter IV, $11.50 of the $70 per weighted pupil was to be 
equalized by the large fund method and $58.50 by the small fund 
method. Twenty-two and six-tenths per cent of the cost of each 
of these $58.50 per weighted pupil in the state would be provided 
by the state. This amounts to $434,000.^ As a matter of fact, 
analysis shows that it will take less state fund to equalize $7*50 
of these $58.50 simply by increasing the state aid under the old 
plan for the less favored communities so that none receives less 
than $19 per weighted pupil. So many communities already re- 
ceive the larger amounts that it takes less than 22.6 per cent of 
$i per weighted pupil in the whole state to make up the deficits to 
these communities. To go from $19 to $20, however, takes more 
than $434,000. 

* Referred to in Cliap. IV, p. 29. 

2 Since there were 1,922,232 weighted pupil units in the state, the cost 
of a onc-dollar education would be $1,922,232; 22.0% of this is $434,000. 
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I 

Table 17 shows the cost of raising the present minimum dollar 
by dollar. Since, so far as the state fund is concerned, each of the 
amounts must be compared with the $434,000 necessary to 
equalize a dollar on the small fund basis, it is obvious that the 
last step that can be made at a saving to the state fund is the $18 
. to $19 step. From this standpoint, the best minimum is $19. To 
go from $19 to $20 would require an addition to the state fund 
• of $525,000, whereas it would lop off only $434,000. 


TABLE 17 

Additional State Aid Necessary to Raise the Minimum Amount per 
Weighted Pupil Dollar by Dollar * 


To Raise Minimum Received Under Present 

State Aid: 

Requires Addi- 
tional State Aid 
Amounting to: 

From $12.00 to $13.00 

* 5.851 

6,996 

16,509 

61 ,963 

136,134 

274 »i 59 

407,944 

525,101 

878,452! 

1,649,496 

1,711,322 

1,717,314 

1,740,428 

1,794,068 

From 13.DO to 14.00 

From 14.00 to 15.00 

From 15.00 to 16.00 

From 16.00 to 17,00 

From 17.00 to 18.00 

From 18.00 to 19.00 

From 19.00 to 20.00 

From 20.00 to 21.00 

From 21.00 to 22.00 

From 22.00 to 23.00 

Prom 23.00 to 24.00 

From 24.00 to 25.00 

From 25,00 tn 26.00 



♦Derived from Table 3. If no community received less than $ 12 . 00 , there would be 5,007 
plus 39a weighted pupils receiving lia.oo. Since there would be a deficit of a dollar for each of 
these, it would amount to 15,399. To this would be added the $453 to make up the 50 cent deficit 
for the 903 weighted pupils now receiving |ia.50. This result is I5.851. 

t Since the figuring of New York City on the nearest 50 cent step would introduce a large error, 
it is considered as it actually occurred — 130.74 per weighted pupil. 

There is another consideration that justifies raising the mini- 
mum still higher, even though it will require more state aid than 
would be required if the point reached by the above procedure 
were taken as the limit of the extension of the old grants. The 
decrease in state fund has not been the only advantage from 
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increasing the minimum of the old grants. The local burden has 
been decreased as well. The minimum can be raised to the point 
where the advantage of decreasing the local support is outweighed 
by the disadvantage of increasing the state aid fund over what 
would be required under the small fund method. In the New 
York State illustration, for every 58.5 cents increase in the mini- 
mum of the present grants, the burden carried locally by all of the 
communities in the state is decreased one per cent over the burden 
required to support the $58.50 part of the program.® Raising the 
minimum from $19 to $20, for instance, makes $1,397,000 
($1,922,232 less $525,101)^ more of the present fund available 
toward the support of the minimum program. The net effect of 
raising the minimum from $19 to $20 is a $90,000 increase in 
the state fund, but $1,397,000 less burden, state and local, re- 
quired to support the minimum program. Twenty dollars is ob- 
viously a better minimum than $19. Similarly, to go from $20 to 
$21, although it involves a net increase in the state fund of half a 
million dollars ($878,452 less $434,000), results in a net decrease, 
state and local, of a million dollars, so far as supporting a $70 
program is concerned ($1,922,232 less $878,452). Twenty-one 
dollars is thus a more satisfactory minimum than $20. To go 
from $21 to $22, however, results in a net increase in the state 
fund of $1,200,000 ($1,649,646 less $434,000), while it decreases 
the burden of the minimum program, state and local, less than 
$300,000 ($1,922,232 less $1,649,646). The advantage gained 

‘Local communities are supporting 77.4 per cent of $58.50. A 58.5 cents 
increase in the minimum of the present plan lops off 58.5 cents from this and 
thus decreases it i per cent. 

‘If it takes but $525,101 to raise deficient communities from $19 to $20, 
this is an indication that all weighted pupils in the state, excepting 525,101, 
have already received $1 each. Since there are 1,922,232 in the state, it means 
that the present system has allotted, on the $19 to $20 level, $1,922,232 less 
$525,101, or $1,397,131, already. If $19 is taken as the minimum, this amount 
($L 397 J 3 i) is not available for equalization. Payment of the extra $525,101 
makes no community receive less than $20; so the $1,397,131 already paid be- 
comes effective for payment toward the $70 minimum. The amount made 
available by adding each additional dollar is obtained by subtracting the 
amount in Table 17 from $1,922,232 
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in burden does not offset the large increase in the state fund. 
Twenty-one dollars is therefore the best minimum. 

Whatever minimum program is decided upon, the optimum use 
of the present state aid demands that the present plan be supple- 
mented so that no community shall receive less than $21 per 
weighted pupil before the small fund part of the plan becomes 
effective. This is another way of saying that the small fund plan 
•should cover the minimum program less $21 per weighted pupil. 
If the minimum program is to be $70, the small fund part of the 
system should be planned to equalize $49 per weighted pupil. In 
the case of New York State, $21 is the figure to be inserted for 
large fund state aid per unit of educational need in the formula 
for determining the local rate of contribution, given in Chapter 
IX. 

This would not hold in case the state aid funds, under the 
present system, were increased. The amount of the general in- 
crease would be added to the $21. This may be illustrated by 
the situation that actually developed in the New York legislation. 
An educational level approximating $43 per weighted pupil was 
set up as the level the burden of which the state would seek to 
equalize. But before equalization was applied, the old type of 
state aid was increased for all communities a minimum of $50 
per teacher, or approximately $2 per weighted pupil. By raising 
the amount per weighted pupil to be cared for by the large fund 
method from $21 to a little less than $23, practically all of this 
additional state aid could be made to contribute to the support 
of the minimum program. This was provided for in determining 
the local rate of contribution. The substitution in the formula 
for determining the local rate of contribution (Chapter IX) of 
the $43 for the cost of the minimum program and of the $23 for 
the large fund state aid per unit of educational need, resulted in 
the local rate of contribution of $1.50 per thousand dollars full 
valuation of property. 



CHAPTER XI 


AMOUNT OF STATE SUPPORT REQUIRED 

If complete support of the minimum program is to be provided by * 
the state, the total state fund required will be equal to the number 
of units of educational need throughout the state, multiplied by 
the unit cost of the minimum program. For instance, in the case 
of New York State, a minimum program costing $70 per 
weighted pupil would require 1,922,232 times $70, or a total of 
$134,556,240. 

When the small fund method is used alone, it will be that per- 
centage of the total cost of the program determined by use of the 
formula on page 75. To this must be added the amount which 
communities wealthier than the key district avoid paying by 
virtue of the fact that the minimum program may be supported 
by a rate of taxation less than that required in the key district 
and all less wealthy communities. The method of obtaining this 
amount is explained on page 73. In the case of New York 
State, when New York City is used as the key community, 22.6 
per cent of the total cost must be borne by the state. Since the 
total cost of a $70 program is $134,556,240, the major part of 
the state aid is 22.6 per cent of this amount, or $30,409,710. To 
this amount must be added the $890,000,^ the paying of which 
is avoided by the sixteen districts wealthier than New York 
City. 

When the large fund and small fund plans are combined, the 
problem is more complicated because of the necessity of deter- 
mining the effect of the present state fund toward equalization. 
The additional state aid required will be the deficit after the 
local contribution and the contribution to the support of the 

*The figure given in Table 16 ($744,cx)o) is for a $58.50 program. The 
present illustration is the case of a $70 program equalized by the small fund 
method alone. 
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minimum program from the present state aid are applied. The 
local contribution will be the yield of the local minimum rate of 
contribution applied to the full valuation of property, less the 
amount which the wealthiest communities, such as the sixteen 
wealthiest communities in New York State, avoid paying for the 
reason that so high a local contribution as the established mini- 
mum is not required in order that they may have adequate funds 
available to support the minimum program. In the case of the 
New York State plan used as an illustration, the local contribution 
would be $3.64 on each thousand dollars of wealth, or $72,800,- 
000, if all communities contributed at that rate. The amount the 
wealthiest districts avoid paying would be obtained as explained 
in the development of Table 16. Table 16 gives the amount as 
$744,000 when $58.50 per weighted pupil is being supported 
according to the small fund plan. Since the case we are using 
here calls for only $49 to be equalized in that manner, the 
amount the wealthy communities avoid paying is 49/58.5 of 
$744,000, or $623,000. The actual amount raised locally through- 
out the state is therefore $72,800,000 less $543,000, or 
$72,257,000. 

All of the state aid under the present system will go toward the 
support of the minimum program except any amount that is re- 
ceived by any communities from the present system in excess of 
the difference between the cost of the minimum program in those 
communities and the amount of the local contribution in such com- 
munities. If all districts in the state are arranged according to 
wealth per weighted pupil in a table such as Table i, a few min- 
utes' work will suffice to locate all of those communities that 
have any excess. Those communities wealthier than the key 
district must be dealt with differently from the others. What they 
avoid paying, granting them the minimum amount (such as $21 
per weighted pupil) from the large fund state aid, has already 
l)een taken into consideration. For these communities, only the 
excess of this minimum amount per weighted pupil need be con- 
sidered. Referring to Table i. Chapter III, we find five districts 
wealthier than New York City receiving state aid at a higher 
rate than $21 per weighted pupil. Bronxville, the first of these, 
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receives an excess of $1.47 ($22.47 less $21) for each weighted 
pupil. This amount received in each of a total of 573 such units 
gives $842, the amount from the present state fund going to 
Bronxville that does not contribute toward the support of the 
minimum program. Together, these five communities receive an 
excess of $30,618. Albany may be taken to illustrate the manner 
of computing the excesses for districts less wealthy than the key 
community. The local contribution of $3.64 per thousand applied 
to the wealth per weighted pupil in Albany, $13,286, gives $48.36 
per weighted pupil. The present state aid per weighted pupil in 
Albany is $23.43. The sum of these two exceeds $70 by $1.79. 
This amount figured on 12,784 weighted pupil units gives $22,- 
883, the amount that Albany receives from the present state aid 
fund that does not apply toward support of the minimum program. 
Buffalo similarly receives an excess of $169,950 and White Plains 
$7>6 sS. These are the only districts of the less wealthy group 
that receive any excess. The sum for all cases, including those 
districts wealthier than New York City, is $231,109. This, sub- 
tracted from $39,000,000— the state aid fund used as a basis for 
calculation — leaves $38,769,000 as the amount that would apply 
toward the support of the minimum program under the proposed 
plan. When the local contribution of $72,257,000 and the con- 
tribution from old state funds of $38,769,000 are applied to the 
total cost of the $70 program, $134,556,000, there is a deficit of 
$23,530,000 to be provided through further state aid. 

A word should be said here concerning a rather common mis- 
understanding of the effect of the size of the local unit upon the 
amount of state aid necessary for equalizing a given minimum 
program. The size of the local unit has been disregarded in the 
foregoing discussion because it has no effect upon the amount of 
state aid required. The amount of state aid required is not 
reduced by the equalization of burden within a large local unit 
such as the county. It is true that there will not be such extreme 
■ inequalities to equalize, but the educational need to be equalized 
in communities within a county is the same. Less state aid goes 
to the poor communities in the larger unit, but more goes to the 
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wealthy. The result for complete equalization is the same. The 
only place where the size of the unit need enter into consideration 
in the development of an equalization program is in deciding 
whether existing units are so organized that it is possible for them 
to offer the desired minimum. This point is treated in Chapter V. 



CHAPTER XII 


CORRECTIONS FOR LOCAL RATE OF CONTRIBUTION 
AND AMOUNT OF STATE SUPPORT FOR CHANGES 
IN LEVEL OF OFFERING TO BE EQUALIZED 

In working on state aid legislation, it is desirable to have the 
local rate of contribution and the amount of state aid necessary 
easily available for any minimum program that may come up for 
discussion. In doing the technical work preceding the develop- 
ment of state aid legislation, this should be provided for. It is 
not necessary to work out these figures for all levels of min- 
imum offering. Correction figures applicable to any program 
can be worked out. They are obtained in the same way for the 
small fund method as for the combination of large and small 
fund part of the program. For instance, the local rate in New 
York State for a $70 education, $3.64 per thousand, is based not 
on the $21 part of the $70 that is cared for on the large fund 
basis, but solely on the $49 part of the program cared for on the 
small fund basis. So each of the $49 of the small fund part of 
the minimum is responsible for one forty-ninth of the $3.64 per 
thousand or for 7,43 cents per thousand. For any level other 
than $70, 7.43 cents is added or subtracted from $3.64 for each 
dollar variation from $70. 

A corresponding correction can be obtained for the state aid 
fund. Since the part that would vary here is not the large fund 
part of the support that uses old state aid funds but rather the 
small fund part of the support, in the above illustration the cor- 
rection for each dollar variation in state aid would be one forty- 
ninth of the state aid required for the $49 part of the program, or 
$434,000 ^ plus one forty-ninth of the deficit arising from under- 
taxing the most able communities. The result is $445,000. 

‘22.6% of $1.00 for each of the 1,922.232 weighted pupil units in the state. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PROCEDURE WHEN THE MINIMUM TO BE EQUALIZED 
IS LESS THAN THE DESIRABLE MINIMUM ♦ 

In Chapter III, the conclusion was reached that the first step 
toward attaining the demands of the principle of equalization 
should be the equalization of an offering somewhere near the 
present minimum so as to permit of gradual expansion of the 
educational offering in the more backward sections of the state. 
This would call for a gradual increase in the minimum level until 
the desirable level has been reached, and would require a definite 
policy with respect to the extent of the local contribution to the 
equalized minimum. A decision must be reached as to whether 
the local rate of contribution should be lowered to the point neces- 
sary that the burden of the unsatisfactory minimum may be com- 
pletely equalized, or left at the point that will be required when 
the proper level has been attained. 

The former plan would give complete equalization of the 
minimum burden, but would require a change in the local contri- 
bution every time the minimum level is raised. This is not 
serious, for this local contribution is not the local tax rate and is 
not necessarily equivalent to the local required tax rate on 
assessed valuation.^ It is only the figure used by the state 
department in figuring the state aid. Furthermore, it may be 
desirable to change it from time to time, for it is based upon the 
relation of wealth and educational need in the key community. 
Such changes can be readily made if the local rate of contribution 
is to be adjusted to a new level. The further advantage that 
accrues from having it low is the large amount of local support 

♦See page 22 . 

^ In the New York State equalization law, for instance, the minimum 
local tax rate must be equivalent to $5 on each thousand dollars of full value 
of property. Only $1.50 of this applies to the support of the minimum program. 
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thereby made available, even in the poorer communities, which 
can be applied to extension of the program by local initiative, in 
itself a preparation for raising the equalized minimum. Adjust- 
ing the local contribution as the minimum changes takes more 
state aid initially. This may or may not be advantageous. If 
the eventual minimum local contribution is set for the inadequate 
minimum, less state aid is needed to start with, it is true, but 
every rise in the minimum level will have to be at complete state 
expense. If the minimum contribution is made to agree with the 
equalized program, on the other hand, the greater part of the 
cost of raising the minimum (in New York State 77.4 per cent) 
is carried by the community. 

In setting up the New York State equalization plan, when the 
minimum was dropped from the $70 level to the $43 level, a 
corresponding drop was made in the local rate of contribution so 
that, instead of its being the $3.64 required by the $70 program, 
it is $1.50, the amount required completely to equalize the $43 
education. A higher level of education could have been required 
with the state aid available by compromising on the equalization 
of burden rather than on the type of educational opportunity — 
that is, using the same amount of state aid that was made avail- 
able; but it was not considered wise to go further than the $43 
level as a first step. The result is that New York State is in a 
very advantageous position for increasing the level because of the 
comparatively small amount of state aid required. Out of every 
additional dollar, the state pays but 22.6 cents and the localities 
77.4 cents. The increase on the localities will mean no further 
local burden. They will count toward the support of the equal- 
ized minimum program funds which they are already required 
to raise. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A PLAN FOR EQUALIZING CAPITAL OUTLAY AND 
DEBT SERVICE ♦ 

Although the measure of educational need obtained in Chapter 
III presumably applies either to the total cost of the minimum 
program or to the current cost alone, the illustrations used thus 
far have been cases where current cost alone is considered. If 
it is desired to deal with costs other than current costs — ^that is, 
capital outlay and debt service — the method of awarding state aid 
would be different only in that it would involve more bookkeeping. 
The other phases of the problem would be the same as for current 
cost. Because of the difference in the manner of awarding the 
state aid, it should be cared for under separate provisions of the 
law. Current cost should be dealt with as illustrated in Chapter 
IV. Capital outlay and debt service should be dealt with as a 
separate equalization program. 

If we may assume that the capital outlay demanded by a mini- 
mum program will bear a constant relationship to the current cost 
of the minimum program, a community may be credited with a 
given percentage of the current cost of its minimum program 
each year as the cost of capital outlay and debt service and 
charged with its proportionate local contribution, as determined 
by the formula for the minimum local contribution. The differ- 
ence between these two would be the amount of state aid for 
capital outlay which the state would make available as conditions 
in the community demanded. If expenditure toward the mini- 
mum provisions defined by law were equal to the minimum 
capital outlay allowance for a given year, the state aid would be 
paid according to the formula. If the expenditure were less, the 
proportionate share of the state aid would be paid and the re- 
mainder of the state aid available according to the formula would 

♦See page 22, 
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be written on the books to the credit of the given community, to 
become available whenever the expenditures exceeded the amount 
determined by the formula. 

If this sort of plan were used to supplement the $70 per 
weighted pupil program for New York State which has been used 
as an illustration, and the average ratio of capital outlay and 
debt service to current expenditure were taken as i to 10, the 
annual charge to debt service and capital outlay would be one- • 
tenth of $70, or $7. This would be the minimum program for 
capital outlay. Assuming that this were all to be equalized on 
the small fund method, the local rate of contribution would be 
7—0 

^ or 52 cents per thousand dollars valuation.^ The cost of 

13461 . 

the minimum program for capital outlay and debt service in a 
locality would be one-tenth of the cost for other purposes. The 
state aid to be paid to the community or held to its credit would be 
one-tenth of the current cost of the minimum program less 52 
cents on each thousand dollars of full valuation. 

If, over a period of fifty years, the current cost of the minimum 
program averaged $70, a community would have available over 
that period of time $350 per weighted pupil for the purpose of 
buildings toward which it had contributed no more in proportion 
to its ability to pay than any other community paid toward the 
similar fund which it had available. A community that started 
this fifty-year period with excellent buildings all paid for and 
which spent but little over the period of fifty years would have 
available for replacing its plant the accumulation of state aid over 
those fifty years together with the credit accruing each year 
thereafter. The community that started the fifty years with new 
buildings unpaid for would have the state aid available toward 
the retirement of its bonds. 

Here, as elsewhere, the community would be allowed state aid 
only toward a minimum expenditure per weighted pupil. The 
fact that under the small fund plan of equalization only the poor- 
est communities would receive a large percentage of the total cost 
from the state, while the wealthiest would receive nothing, would 
* See formula, page 7$. 
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reduce the state support in the case of New York State, in the 
long run, to 22.6 per cent of the total cost in the state. Unlike 
the plan that proposes to pay a certain percentage of capital 
outlay, the state’s contribution could be foretold as accurately as 
its contribution to current expenditures. It would not fluctuate 
with building operations, but would increase steadily as school 
population increased. 



CHAPTER XV 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR DETERMINING THE AMOUNT 
OF STATE SUPPORT TO WHICH A COM- 
MUNITY IS ENTITLED ♦ 

The simplest method of expressing the total amount of state aid 
to which a district is entitled under the equalization law is to 
subtract from the cost of the minimum program the amount which 
the locality is supposed to contribute. In the case of New York 
State, the equalization law was written in such a way that only 
the amount of state aid in addition to other forms of state aid is 
computed. To make this computation, both the state aid under 
the other forms of state aid that are made to contribute toward 
the equalization program and the local contribution are subtracted 
from the cost of the minimum program. The following quota- 
tion from the New York State equalization law defines the proce- 
dure: 

The sums to be apportioned to each of such districts shall be determined 
as follows: 

There shall be deducted from the total sum of twelve hundred dollars 
on account of each elementary school teacher plus the sum of sixteen 
hundred dollars on account of each high school teacher in the public 
schools of each such city and district, an amount equal to the total of 
all sums apportioned and paid out of public school moneys to each such 
city and school district for the year for which the apportionments au- 
thorized by this act are made, plus an amount equivalent to a dollar 
and fifty cents on each one thousand dollars of actual valuation of taxable 
property within such city or district. The balance remaining after such 
deduction, if any, shall be apportioned and paid to each such city or 
school district in the same manner and at the same time as are other 
apportionments of public moneys under this chapter.^ 

There are three points of interest in these provisions. All state 
aid given under other laws is made to contribute toward the 

♦ See page 26. 

‘ New York State Education Law, 1925, Sec. J9i&. 
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minimum program. If, under the old payment for effort schemes, 
a community received a large amount, it would receive cor- 
respondingly less from the equalization fund. If it received little 
from the old plan, it would receive correspondingly more from 
the equalization fund. Since all but a very few communities are 
not receiving enough from present state aid plus the local rate 
of contribution to support the minimum program, nearly all com- 
• munities receive something from the equalization fund. All that 
do receive something from the equalization fund would receive 
exactly the same if all present state aid were written off the 
statute books and the phrase covering present state aid eliminated 
from the above provisions. For only a very few communities — 
those that receive proportionately very large amounts from present 
state aid, or those that do not need to raise a tax of $1.50 to 
support the minimum program — do the old payment for effort 
laws, that control the expenditure of $44,000,000 a year, have 
any real effect. 

If it is desired to exempt any state aid from contributing 
toward the minimum as defined in the above regulation, it will be 
necessary to so provide that such state aid will not be subtracted 
when additional state aid is provided. Two interesting instances 
where this might arise should be pointed out. Transportation is 
cared for under a separate provision in the law.^ Since the cost 
of transportation is truly a part of the cost of the minimum 
program, it .should not be subtracted in determining additional 
state aid. Another problem is that of tuition charges for non- 
resident pupils. A locality that has no high school would receive 
no high school state aid, but the community offering the educa- 
tional opportunity would have its educational need increased by 
one twenty-second of a teacher unit. This would add to the cost 
of its minimum program one twenty-second of $1,600, or ap- 
proximately $73.® When the receiving of the pupil does not 

*The state assumes half the cost of transportation in certain types of dis- 
tricts. It would have been slightly better to add this to the cost of the mini- 
mum program computed on the teacher-basis but the result would be almost 
exactly the same. 

• This would vary with the size of school. In small high schools, it would 
be as high as $150. 
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bring any additional wealth to the community to be taxed, this is 
$73 clear gain. This is no loss to the state because it pays to the 
community to which the child comes just that amount less. It 
has the effect then of collecting $73 from the sending community 
and giving it to the receiving community. This is, of course, fair 
enough. If the actual per pupil cost is greater than this, the 
excess is a matter for settlement between the communities for it 
has to do with a program of education better than the minimum. . 
Now the interesting question that arises here is what to do with 
a state law that provides for the payment of $75 tuition by the 
state for the child received. Obviously, this law should be wiped 
off the statute books. However, so long as it is included in the 
amount to be subtracted in determining additional state aid, its 
effect is entirely lost. The community receives exactly what it 
would receive if the law were repealed. 

A third point that should be noted here is the method of ex- 
pressing the local contribution. It is simply a figure used by the 
state department in figuring the locality’s deficit. As elsewhere 
provided, the minimum local tax rate to qualify for participation 
in the equalization fund must be equivalent to $5 on a thousand 
dollars actual value of property. This extra $3.50 which the 
locality is required to raise, however, has nothing to do with the 
minimum program. It belongs to the community for purchasing 
an education better than the equalized minimum. The local con- 
tribution necessary to distribute the burden of the minimum 
program is so low ($1.50 per thousand) that this other provision 
was introduced to keep communities gaining from the equaliza- 
tion fund from making less effort toward the support of education 
than the communities that are really furnishing the equalization 
funds. 

The above method has the advantage of dealing with each 
community as its wealth and educational need demand. A com- 
munity that has a dollar more wealth per unit of need than another 
receives state aid at a lower per unit rate. The Maryland law 
also uses this method. Counties that levy a $6.70 tax on each 
$100 of assessable property for current expenditures have the 
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amount of additional state aid given them that is required to 
make up the cost of the minimum program. 

Another method is sometimes used which lends itself to the 
small fund plan only. The state aid may be expressed as a con- 
tribution by the state at the rate for the amount of wealth the 
community would have to have in addition to its present wealth 
to be equivalent in wealth to the key community. The proposal 
• worked out by Updegraff in the Rural School Survey of New 
York State followed this plan. One of the formulas * proposed 
as a basis for determining state aid was as follows : 

(240 - V)M xTx$i 

in which 240 represents the number of thousands equalized valua- 
tion of property per teacher in the state, V the similar figure for 
the community in question, M the local rate of contribution in 
which Updegraff proposed to permit variation in order to reward 
effort, and T the number of teachers. This system does not lend 
itself to an optimum combination of an old method of state aid 
with a new. The local contribution plus the state aid must always 
come out the same, providing the local rate of contribution is 
constant, as it would be for the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity. An examination of either Chart i or Chart 2 will 
indicate that the method used in the New York State equalization 
law gives varying amounts when the local contribution is added 
to the state aid for equalization purposes. Where a community 
receives much from the old state aid, it receives less from the 
equalization fund, and vice versa, thus making the old state aid 
funds contribute to the greatest possible degree toward the sup- 
port of the minimum program. The method used is more than a 
combination of a large and small fund method of support. It 
uses the excesses communities are receiving above the $23 cared 
for on the large fund basis to pay equalization deficits, and it 
avoids setting up special procedure for increasing large fund state 
aid up to the $23 level by adding any deficit to the equalization 
fund due the community. 

* Updegraff, Harlan. Financial Support, p. 141. Rural School Survey of 
New York State. Ithaca, N. Y., 1922. 
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In formulating a state aid bill, a decision must be made as to 
whether the plan is to be set up in principle only, leaving the 
interpretation of the execution of that principle to the state de- 
partment, or whether the exact methods to be followed are to be 
defined. The policy of leaving leeway to the state board is un- 
doubtedly the favored one with respect to such matters as cur- 
riculum, and it has been used frequently with respect to the 
distribution of equalization funds. The early attempts to help • 
out the most needy districts as a general rule left the distribution 
of funds in some degree to the discretion of the state super- 
intendent or commissioner of education, the state board of 
education, or some other educational body. New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Indiana are examples. Discretionary 
power has, as a rule, accompanied small appropriations. Although 
this plan has the disadvantage of being indefinite, it involves little 
money and has the advantage that a more definite plan might not 
have — it limits the total amount to be expended. Whatever the 
cause for the granting of the discretion, it would seem to be a step 
in the right direction. If the principle is so defined that the legis- 
lature can be sure as to the approximate amount of money 
involved in carrying out the principle, and if at the same time the 
state board of education is allowed sufficient leeway to institute 
improvements in carrying out the principle, the situation should 
be ideal. It ought to encourage enterprising state departments in 
the development of a high degree of refinement in measures, since 
the institution of such refinements would not require further 
legislation. It ought to work toward the development of a system 
that would do justice to all communities. 

The New York equalization law follows this policy to a con- 
siderable degree. The principle is defined by setting up a system 
of standards for measuring educational need to apply without 
possible change for one year only. Thereafter, the Board of 
Regents has the power to adjust these standards as it sees fit. 
The setting up of the system of standards makes the intent of the 
law clear and makes it possible for the legislature to know the 
financial implications of its policy. 



CHAPTER XVI 



EQUALIZING THE BURDEN OF STATE SUPPORT ♦ 

• If the burden of a minimum program is to be equalized, it must 
be supported at least to some degree from state funds. Therefore, 
the question will always arise as to whether the communities in 
the state contribute to this state support according to their ability. 
This requires a measure or measures of the ability of localities 
to pay state taxes. Fortunately, there is no necessity for having 
a single measure as in the case of ability to pay local taxes. Each 
tax may be considered separately and any adjustment that may be 
indicated may be provided. 

In the consideration of such a tax as the personal income tax, 
any inequalities will be inequalities as among individuals or as 
among classes of individuals rather than as among communities. 
So far as each community is concerned, it pays its share, and 
from the viewpoint of this problem, no adjustment is needed. A 
similar conclusion can be drawn with respect to all taxes which 
are based upon a definite index that does not demand the inter- 
pretation of a local official. This eliminates all state taxes from 
consideration excepting those taxes levied upon property according 
to unequalized local assessments. 

The obvious cure for such inequalities is the adoption of 
equalized assessments for all state-wide property taxes. If it 
is not feasible to take this step and if any considerable inequality 
would result from neglect of this phase of the problem, it may be 
found possible to provide for making adjustments for the in- 
equalities in the administration of the equalization law. State 
aid can be added or withheld to offset the amount by which a com- 
munity varies from the contribution it should make to the s*tate 
fund. There is little probability that such a provision could be 
written into the law because of the complex nature of the explana- 
. ♦ See page 17. 
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tion. There is no reason, however, why those state departments 
that are allowed to use discretion in the division of equalization 
funds should not make such adjustments where they are of any 
moment. 

The following procedure would be necessary to make these ad- 
justments : 

(a) Determine the fraction of the total state revenues^ which^ 
comes in the net from property assessed at various rates 
by the several communities. 

(b) Multiply the state equalization fund required by this frac- 
tion to discover what part of that fund arises from such 
property taxes. 

(c) Divide the result by the full valuation of property through- 
out the state. This gives the rate of contribution to the 
equalization fund that would be necessary if all property 
were assessed at full value. 

(d) Divide the result in (b) by the assessed value of property 
throughout the state. This gaves the rate at which each 
community actually contributed on the assessed value of 
its property. 

(e) The results of (c) and (d) are those used by the state de- 
partment in determining the correction to be made to state 
aid. The full valuation of property in the community is 
multiplied by (c) to determine what the locality’s contri- 
bution should have been. 

(/) The assessed value of property in the community is multi- 
plied by (d) to determine what the locality actually con- 
tributed. 

(g) The difference between (e) and (/) should be added to the 
state aid otherwise determined if (/) is the larger. It 
should be subtracted if (e) is the larger. 

‘All state taxes should be included which may be considered as contrib- 
uting toward general purposes. There are probably ample grounds for ex- 
cluding such taxes as the motor vehicle and gasoline taxes as special purpose 
taxes. 



CHAPTER XVII 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF STATE SUPPORT 

If, as it now appears, the equalization of educational opportunity 
proves in the future to be the sole use of state funds for support 
of public schools, we are well on the way toward an adequate 
interpretation of the problem of state financing of public schools. 
There is need, however, for further research into the implications 
of the findings of the Educational Finance Inquiry which have 
been mentioned, as well as for certain refinements in the technique 
of equalizing educational opportunity. 

The equalization of burden is given first place only because it 
cannot be exercised without state aid; whereas, presumably, en- 
couraging progress is not solely dependent upon the use of state 
aid. If it were demonstrated that the equalization of the burden 
of the state’s program would result in wasting time educationally, 
or if it were demonstrated that the use of payment for effort 
promised better educational results in the long run, many people 
would hold that payment for effort would be justified regardless 
of the inequality in burden it might introduce. There would be 
very few people who would not take this position providing the 
inequality of burden introduced were reasonably small — let us 
say comparable to the inequality of burden inherent in the taxing 
system. 

Can it be granted that progress can be properly encouraged 
without rewarding effort? Are the other agencies for encouraging 
progress adequate ? Does use of state funds for bringing about 
complete equalization of the burden of a minimum program in- 
volved in equalizing educational opportunity with no reward for 
effort, promise as great educational progress, as a use of part of 
the funds for rewarding effort with the resulting incomplete 
equalization of burden? The answers to these questions have a 
direct bearing upon the policies to be adopted for controlling pay- 
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ment for effort. Should payment for effort be continued as 
equalization is improved? Should it be discontinued to make 
possible complete equalization of burden? These questions can 
be partly answered through a comparison of the relative efficacy 
of means that have been used to bring about progress and ex- 
perimentation with methods tried in other activities or entirely 
new. Among other things this will require that the various 
methods of rewarding effort be evaluated with respect to 
their influence upon educational progress. It will require the 
evaluation of plans not requiring state aid which have brought 
about similar results in different states. It will require the evalua- 
tion of the equalization of burden as a factor in educational 
progress. 

There are enough materials in the forty-eight states to make 
possible significant studies along these lines. States that have 
made the rewarding of effort a primary use of state aid should 
provide ample material for determining the conditions under 
which the various plans of rewarding effort are the most effective 
and their effectiveness in encouraging educational progress. For 
the question as to whether as good or better results might have 
been obtained without the use of state aid, the investigator will 
likewise find a rich field in the variety of ways that various educa- 
tional steps have been taken in different states. There is a less 
rich field for the effects toward encouraging progress of different 
degrees of equalizing burden, but it is by no means a barren one. 
There are states that are doing practically nothing with respect 
to equalization of burden. There are half a dozen states that have 
been doing considerable for a quarter of a century or more. There 
are such examples as Delaware and Maryland, that have been 
operating for a time well up on the scale. There are county units 
with local school boards within the county with the right to go 
beyond the county’s program, which reproduce for a small unit 
the ideal conditions for a state as a whole with respect to equaliza- 
tion of burden. Some conclusions may well be drawn from the 
experience of these units. 

Failure to have immediate answers to these questions should 
not affect the progress toward more adequate equalization of edu-. 
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cational opportunity for a few years at least. There is no state 
that does not have a considerable distance to go along this line, and 
probably even the most ardent exponents of payment for effort 
would not object to the further expansion of equalization in any 
state. But the present indications from the expansion of equaliza- 
tion funds in many states and the attempts of such states as 
Maryland and New York to carry out, in so far as possible, the 
• implications of equalization, are that it will not be long until 
some state, in its actual practice, will have reached the stage of 
conflict. 

Within the field of equalization there are certain problems in 
which clarification is needed. Although, in the writer's opinion 
at least, none of these will make any marked difference in pro- 
cedure as it can now be defined, at least two of them now constitute 
points of attack for those opposed to the complete application of 
the principles of equalization of educational opportunity. The 
solutions of all three of them promise to be comparatively simple. 

There is need for the development of an adequate index for 
measuring the cost of transportation of pupils. In some commun- 
ities transportation of pupils is necessary in order that the state's 
minimum program may be offered. The costs of such transporta- 
tion are legitimate responsibilities of the state as a whole. They 
should be considered as a part of the cost of the minimum 
program. Up to this time, however, no adequate index of trans- 
portation cost has been developed. States that are seriously at- 
tempting to assume the responsibility for a satisfactory minimum 
program are handicapped for the lack of such an index. 

The development of an index for the necessary cost of trans- 
portation appears to be the type of problem that lends itself to 
direct solution. A great many of the factors, such as length of 
haul and number of pupils, will be common to all situations. An 
index developed upon such factors may be corrected for disturb- 
ing local factors which are beyond the control of the locality. 

A second problem in this field is the working out of any correc- 
tion to the measure of educational need that may be demanded 
by differences among communities in cost of living. This is a 
problem that has been clouded by the fact that communities with 
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a high cost of living also employ better trained teachers than 
other communities so that a comparison of salaries paid — though 
strangely enough allowed to affect state minimum salary legisla- 
tion out of all proportion to the differences in training of teachers 
— does not yield a fair measure of the relative cost that would 
have to be met in the actual employment of teachers of the mini- 
mum program type. Yet it is this minimum teacher whose cost 
is to be considered in the equalization of educational opportunity. 
As indicated in Chapter II, Prussia with a problem somewhat 
similar, has disregarded this ‘open market’ argument in figuring 
the salaries of supposedly equally competent teachers for posts in 
large and small communities. An actual standard of living and 
an equal saving beyond this- are the criteria used for determining 
salary. Prussia has the problem of measuring the cost of equiv- 
alent teaching ability and in that respect her problem has been the 
same as the one we are facing in an attempt to measure the cost 
for salaries of teachers with the minimum preparation and ability 
permitted by the minimum program. This may give us a lead 
for the solution to this vexing question. 

Early solution of this problem is desirable because it appears 
to be of greater importance than it really is. City authorities, 
thinking in terms of the total salaries paid teachers with qualifica- 
tions in many cases much in excess of the minimum, think of the 
correction as being much greater than it would amount to on the 
total of the salaries that would be paid minimum teachers — which 
is the real base to be corrected. Of course, if, as it has been con- 
tended, the cost of teachers with minimum qualifications on the 
open market proves to be the tenable criterion, the correction 
might work to lower the allotments to cities that are particularly 
attractive to teachers for one reason or another. 

The final question to which attention is called is the mooted 
question of equalizing the burden for capital outlay. There are 
those that advance convincing arguments for leaving capital out- 
lay to the localities. Yet it is a fact that to some few communi- 
ties in many states, at least, the provision of adequate housing by 
local support alone would not be a mere lo per cent in addition to 
the burden carried to support its current expenditure but as much 
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so per cent'or 75 per cent. There are instances in states in 
which even comparatively large local units exist, where this figure 
goes as high as 100 per cent. In the face of this condition, states 
are providing state aid for buildings. It would seem obvious, 
then, that a study is needed that will care for the various 
viewpoints on this subject and reconcile them with the above 
conditions. 
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